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SANDUSKY 


1. THREE THOUSAND POUNDS. 


TRUCKS % 


We Build Two Sizes: 


2.. FIFTEEN HUNDRED POUNDS. 


This is our Fifteen Hundred Pound 
where Service and Quality abound. 


Has central control, left hand drive, selective sliding 
gear transmission, three speeds forward and reverse. 


MOTOR—Of our own design, 4-cylinder, 4-cycle, 
long stroke, monobloc castings, offset from crank 
shaft three-fourths of an inch, and has a self-feed 
oiling system. 


CHAINS—Enclosed and run in hard grease, making 
it very quiet. 

Simple in design and built of the very best materials. 
Being quiet and powerful, it is very desirable for 
Ambulance, Police Patrol and Department Store pur- 
poses, or wherever a high-class delivery is required. 


PRICE OF CHASSIS, $1,400.00 


With Paneled Express Body, $1,475.00 


With Covered Body, $1,500.00 


Special Bodies at Reasonable Prices 


SOLVE YOUR DELIVERY QUESTION BY WRITING US TODAY 


SANDUSKY AUTO PARTS & MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 
AND a om AT 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

CHARLES CONRADIS, 30 South Market St.; 
practices before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

JOHN B. DAISH, 1410 Security Trust bldg.; 
Interstate Commerce cases only. 

WALTER E. McCORNACK, Suite 956 First 
National Bank bldg.; formerly attorney for 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; Counselor at 
Law. 

JAMES A. WAGONER, Suite 37, 154 W. Ran- 
dolph St.; specializing Interstate Commerce 
Cases. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Cc. D. CHAMBERLIN, Rose blidg.; Attorney 
at Law, Commerce Counsel for The National 
Petroleum Association. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD, FROST & 
FOSTER, 1002-3-4-5 First National Bank 
bldg. Mr. E. E. Williamson associated on 
traffic matters. 


NEW YORK. 


RICHARD J. DONOVAN, 170 Broadway; 
Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and 
trials of cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a specialty; Experts on railroad 
tariffs furnished ; Correspondence invited. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
EMERSON BENTLEY, 224 First National Bank 
bldg.; Attorney at Law; Special attention to 
commerce practice before the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and Railroad Commission 
of Louisiana. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. R. SMALL, 1605-14 Pierce bldg.; practices 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
BELT & GRAVES, Attorneys at Law, 810- 


814 Times bldg.; practice before Interstate 
Commerce Commission and all Courts. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 506-7-8-9-10 Colorado 
bldg.; practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and all Courts. 


CHAS. D. DRAYTON (formerly Attorney for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission), Colo- 
rado bldg. 


JOHN B. DAISH, 602-606 Hibbs bldg.; Inter- 
state Commerce cases only. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES, Attorney at Law, Colo- 
rado bldg.; former member of the Department 
of Justice as Solicitor of Internal Revenue; In- 
terstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 


LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD, FROST 
& FOSTER, 805-6-7-8 Westory bldg. Mr. E. E. 
Williamson associated on traffic matters. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER, Corcoran bldg. (for- 
merly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as Ex- 
pert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty.). Spe 
cialty: Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost 
of Service Tests and Comparisons in Interstate 
and Intrastate Rate Litigation. 


WHEN YOU WANT 


RATE COMPILATIONS OR COMPARISONS, 
COPIES OF TARIFFS, COMPLAINTS, ORDERS, ETC., 
TRANSCRIPTS OR VERBATIM REPORTS OF 
HEARINGS, ARGUMENTS OR ORDERS, 

OR ANY OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 


WASHINGTON 


WRITE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. CG. 


30 SO. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 
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The Durable Dayton 


STANDS FOR 


Economy, Reliability 

Dependability and 

Uninterrupted Service 
Ask any of these concerns 


for their opinion of 
our trucks. 


Made in 2,8 and 5 ton models 
fa WEBER EXPRESS a7 
STORAGE CO 
m aii 


ER STORAGE. PITTSBURG, PAY Leia 


iL DURABLE DAYTONS READY FOR ROAD TEST. \ f= 


A FEW OF THE DURABLE DAYTONS IN ACTIVE SERVICE 
THE DIFFERENT LINES OF BUSINESS REPRESENTED 
DEMONSTRATE THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF 

DURABLE DAYTONS TO ANY TRUCKING PROBLEM. 


Our traffic department will gladly assist in computing truck costs as applied to your business. 


THE DAYTON AUTO TRUCK CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Factory Branch, 1700 Wabash Ave,, CHICAGO 


Write for Catalog 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Operating the only steamers sailing out of any American 
port constructed specially for service in the Tropics. 
Regular passenger and freight sailings between 


New York—Boston 
Philadelphia— Baltimore 
Mobile—New Orleans 


AND 


Jamaica—Par ama Canal 
Colombie—Costa Rica 
Guatemala—Nicaragua 
Honduras—British Honduras 


CONNECTIONS : 


AT COLON — for Panama City and Pacific Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

AT PORT LIMON — for San Jose, Costa Rica and other 
points on the Northern Railway. 

AT PUERTO BARRIOS — for Guatemala City and other 
points on the Guatemala Railway. 


q The opening of the CANAL will see the greatest changes in 
the commercial routes of the world that have ever been known, 
and every Traffic Man owes it to himself to see it before the 
water is turned in. 


q Take one of the big air-cooled steamers of our GREAT 
WHITE FLEET this summer and go to Panama. You will 
enjoy every moment of the trip. 


Our illustrated booklets tell the whole story. Ask any TICKET 
or TOURIST AGENT for a copy, or write to us 


M. HARTMANN, Western Passenger Agent 
444 Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 


Pier 5 North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. Pier 1 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La. 








PRINTING| 


of such class as will 
attract attention 


WE will gladly suggest, plan or 

compile folders, booklets or any 
printing required at reasonable cost. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write 
us regarding any of your requirements 
in our line when next in need. We || 
have night and day service — linotype 
and monotype composing machines — 
full up-to-date bindery and printing 
equipment. 


The Blakely Printing Co. 


30 So. Market St., CHICAGO 
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TRACE Mann 


THE OLD WAY 
Time was, and still is, inconceivable as it may 


appear, when a man starting in the Traffic De- 

partment of any industry or railroad office was 

put down at a desk and told to do certain things 

in a certain way. 

In the course of time he would naturally become 
proficient in his special duties, just as a section man 


would whose unit of work consisted in tamping ties. 
The repetition and constant solution of the same tech- 


- nical problems day in and day out contents some men, 


and they are willing to stay in this rut. 

The majority of men are ambitious to advance, both 
for the sake of their individual usefulness and their in- 
come. As opportunity offers, they increase their knowl- 
edge and outlook by a slow process of accretion, gather- 
ing here a new idea and there a new point by watching 
and talking with others. Imagine, if you can, in these 
modern days of Public Schools, how a child would get 
even the simple rudiments of an education comprised in 
the three R’s if he were dependent on such methods. 
And yet that has been the way in which our big Traffic 
men and Railroad men have reached their present posi- 


tions after years in the hard, slow, tedious school of 
experience. 

Men who are climbing up, or who want to start 
to climb, are often discouraged because they see this 


long road ahead of them before they can reach the top, 
and these are the men we want to talk to. If one of 
those men who are drawing the big salaries because 
they are at the top had the time, the willingness and 
the ability to sit down with you an hour or so a day 
for six months and teach you all that he has learned 
about traffic work in his years of experience, would you 
hesitate? Wouldn’t it be worth your while? Your time? 
Your money, too? Wouldn’t it be worth any reasonable 
sacrifice it was in your power to make in order to study 
under him, with him, have him point out your mistakes 
and correct your misapprehensions? 


Now that would be the ideal way to learn and it is 


THE NEW WAY 


and our way, the up-to-date way of really studying the 
extremely intricate subject and problems of Traffic Work. 

The lessons in our Correspondence Course have been 
written and edited by a practical traffic man who grew 
up in this branch of service and knows it from every 
possible angle. 

It is a thoroughly practical course. 

All extraneous matter has been carefully eliminated. 
There is no history, no theories, no discussion of what 
should be, what might be or what will be; it tells you 
simply what is—now—to-day—and that is why the course 
is a practical one. 

The student is first carefully instructed in the principles 
which govern the various branches of traffic work and then 
taught how to apply them. He must pass an examination on each 
lesson, which brings him into close, personal] relations with the 
instructor through the correspondence which must necessarily 
follow. Whether he has had some years of experience, or 
whether he has had few or none, it makes no difference. 

The individual needs and requirements of each student are 
given careful attention. 

When the course has been completed he will have all that 
is possible to teach on the subject, and be filled with the con- 
fidence which thorough knowledge always imparts. 

This course has received the public endorsement of the 
Presidents, General Managers, Traffic Managers,. General Agents 
and other high officials of prominent Railroad Systems, as well 
as many State Railway Commissioners. 

For Further Information Write to 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE 


10 S. La Salle Street 
Dept. A. B. CHICAGO 


And ask for Free Booklet, ‘‘Opportanity Via the Traffic Route’’ 

























Wells Fargo & Company Express 





CARRIERS AND FORWARDERS TO ALL FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Low rates on export or import shipments by freight or express quoted 
on application 


Through Bills of Lading Issued 





Wells Fargo & Company maintains unequaled Customs Brok- 
erage departments at New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Laredo, 
El Paso, Seattle and San Francisco. 

Wells Fargo & Company also maintains exclusive offices and 
responsible correspondents at London, Liverpool, Paris, Ham- 
burg and other important shipping centers throughout the world. 


MONEY ORDERS 
AND 


FRAVELERS CHECKS 





Payable Throughout the World 
Money Paid by Telegraph 


Our own Service is maintained throughout United States, Mexico, 
Hawaii, Alaska and the Yukon 


A valuable book of foreign shipping instructions will be sent to any address 
on application to 


D. G. MELLOR, Foreign Traffic Manager 


51 Broadway 


30 No. Dearborn St. NEW YORK 81-89 Second St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A ’ ULLETIN — 


A daily and weekly publication designed to fulfill the needs of 
shippers, carriers, lawyers and all others who desire to keep 
abreast with the developments in the- traffic world. 


Weekly Edition issued every Saturday by 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
at Chicago, Ill. 
Copyright, 1912, by The Traffic Service Bureau. 
ISSUED IN TWO PARTS—PART ONE 








E. F. HAMM, 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
Ww. C. TYLER, 


President 

Vice-President and General Counsel 
Secretary and Treasurer 

FRANCIS W. LANE, Editor 
E. C. VAN ARSDEL, Manager 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
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Single COPlES... 2... cece ccccceeccceceeccccesssscvscecessscens 25 
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All subscriptions are payable in advance and renew auto- 
matically at end of period unless specific notification to contrary 
is given to publisher. 

All remittances should be made payable to order of THE 
TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU and should be in Chicago or 
New York exchange. We have to pay exchange on checks on 
outside banks. 


LT 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates will be made known upon application to 
the Chicago office. 
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SPECIAL SERVICE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU has facilities for 
securing any special information upon traffic matters desired. 
This includes examination of records, copying reports and tariffs 
or compiling data upon traffic affars, either from the records of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or from the records of 
any of the various state commissions. Charges for this service 
are based upon actual time consumed and are extremely low. 
Tell us what you want and we will tell you what we can do. 
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Considering the vast influence of ready trans- 
portation facilities upon the country’s prosperity, it 
is strange that there are so few instances on record 
of a systematic effort on the part of large shippers 
and receivers to use the means at hand for prevent- 
ing the congestion of freight facilities which has 
come to be the inevitable accompaniment of a fairly 
productive harvest. Whether or not it is the ship- 
per and consignor that are alone responsible does 
not matter, though it is fair to assume that the car- 
rier is more desirous of keeping its cars moving 
than the individual shipper is to hasten the move- 
ment. But if the man who is responsible for the 
time consumed in loading and unloading reduces 
this delay to its lowest amount, there is no proba- 
bility that the man who is responsible for keeping 
it in motion is. going to delay it very long without 
an excuse. This line of thought is suggested by a 
letter which is reproduced in another column, in 
which’ the head of a large house having many 
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branches and handling some 15,000 cars a year, urges 
upon those in charge of these branches all possible 
expedition in loading and unloading, and an effort 
to impress upon others the desirability of doing 
the same thing. Mr. Simmons is not credited with 
carrying on his great business wholly on altruistic 
principles, nor is he, so far as is known, more deeply 
interested in the welfare of the carriers than are 
the heads of other large houses. 
ness proposition. 


It is a plain busi- 
If every industrial concern that 
has an influence in increasing or decreasing the 
daily mileage of 15,000 or 100 freight cars would 
act on the principle of expediting their movement 
to even a reasonable extent, there would never be 
such a thing as a shortage of cars until a consider- 
able portion of the existing equipment had found 
its way to the scrap heap. 


WHO PAYS FOR POOR PACKING? 


Receivers of shipments of goods from abroad 
often express surprise and sometimes a thinly veiled 
contempt at what seems a superfluity of care in the 
placing of the wrappings and the outer covering of 
the package by means of which the goods are pro- 
tected. This care in packing is not wholly in pro- 
portion to the value of the goods, nor their fragility. 
It is the result of a habit. 

It is a standard subject of complaint among mer- 
chants in other countries who are largely depend- 
ent for their supplies upon producers abroad that 
American exporters are notorious sinners in the 
matter of packing. A competent representative of 
the United States government who has made thor- 
ough investigations in many countries on behalf of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor has said 
that he could always recognize consignments of 
American cotton on the docks at Liverpool be- 
cause of the “rag-bags.” “There is no trouble in 
identifying the American bales,” “They 
are the bursted ones.” 

Unfortunate as it is for the development of our 
foreign trade, this poor packing of goods for export 
is not nearly so serious as poor packing of goods 
for transportation within the limits of our own 
country, except that its apparent seriousness is 
mitigated by expectation. We all know that if a 
package is shipped to us from some distance, and 
with possible changes from one carrying vehicle to 
another, the chances of injury are to be reckoned 
with. of the offense so far as 
packing for export is concerned lies in the fact that 
the consignee in that case does not reckon upon this 
chance, feels slighted when it occurs and is sup- 
ported in his feeling of dissatisfaction by the knowl- 
edge that he can get the same, or almost the same, 
goods from another country, and have them come 


he says. 


The heinousness 









to him in perfect condition. Yet the margin con- 
veyed in the words “almost the same” would be suf- 
ficient to cause a material increase in our foreign 
business if more attention were paid to the legi- 
mate demands of the consumer, for, this one objec- 
tionable feature being eliminated, there are many 
places in which there is a decided preference for 
American-made goods. 

Sut the point in mind at the present moment has 
relation to goods for domestic consumption and is 
contained in the answer to the question: “Who pays 
for poor packing?” 

The producer thinks he does not and that he is 
making a slight percentage by using an inferior 
packing case and less care in the bestowal of the 
goods within it. 
but let us see. 


Perhaps this is so to some extent, 


1. The consignee is the first to feel that he is 
paying for something he didn’t get when the goods 
that he receives are deficient by reason of the loss 
of some of the articles that should be contained in 
the package, or because some injury has been done 
to them in transportation. He may temporarily 
compensate himself for this by adding its proper 
percentage of the loss to the articles he has left, 
or by disposing of the damaged goods at their face 
value to an but both are 
risky because of the liability in either case of losing 


unobservant customer; 


business from this customer or from those to whom 
he has sold the goods for more than they are worth. 
It’s an ill job to cry aged fish. 

2. The carrier pays for the poor packing, whether 
its insufficiency has been aggravated by reckless 
handling or not. Whether the consignee has or 
has not been able temporarily to recoup himself 
for his loss as above mentioned, he seldom fails 
to. present his claim to the transportation com- 
Some 
years ago a careful estimate of the money paid for 


pany through whose hands he received it. 


loss and damage claims by the railroads of this 
country. put the amount at $20,000,000 annually. 
There is no reason to suppose the amount is ma- 
terially on the decrease. Taking out the amount 
that may be due to actual loss of the package and 
goods, as in fires and wrecks, irrecoverable estrays, 
etc., there is likely to be a considerable sum left 
which is partially, at least, due to poor packing. It 
is generally agreed that the greater part of these 
claims are due to poor packing. The carrier, then, 
pays for this deficiency, notwithstanding the con- 
signee believes he has stood the loss. This second 
payment, counting the expense of the large de- 
partment the carrier must maintain for the settle- 
ment of such claims, frequently covers the value of 
the goods many times over. 

3. Directly the producer pays the biggest part of 
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the bill and in the end he pays the whole of, it, not- 
withstanding it has already been generously paid 
twice, once by the consignee and once by the car- 
rier. The surplus payments thus made go to the 
benefit of the shipper who does his packing in such 
a way that his consignee has no reason for com- 
plaint, but rather for congratulation that he is deal- 
ing with a careful man, and whose shipments are 
not the subject of damage claims except by reason 
of wreck or gross carelessness on the part of the 
shipper. The producer loses when a case of goods 
is rejected or is subject to damage claim on the 
part of a customer with whom he‘ has just begun 
to do business. He loses not only on this shipment 
but on future orders. Mistakes in packing are nuts 
to his competitors. They are looking for new mar- 
kets. If the consignee is new, they would like to 
get him. If he is an old customer of theirs, they 
will go some lengths to keep off a rival. And if 
goods are coming in in packages that invite dam- 
age claims, the retailer soon finds out where he can 
do better. 


Somewhere in this chain is a link that represents 
economic waste, and for that the ultimate consumer 
pays something every day of his life. Probably it 
can be traced to the fact that poor packing costs 
almost as much as good at the outset and causes 
much unproductive labor farther on. Also, the 
amount required by transportation interests to meet 
claims against them comes out of the rates the con- 
sumer pays. But this, as well as the details of the 
packing business, may well be the subject of another 
discourse. 





Extends Pipe Line Dates 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


To the end that there may be ample time, either for 
the preparation of the tariffs required, or for the presenta- 
tion to the Commerce Court of the cases on their merits, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on August 2 sus- 
pended the effective date of its order directing the pipe 
lines of the country to file tariffs on September 1 to No 
vember 1. The order to-day suspends the effective date 
as to the Oklahoma, the Prairie Oil & Gas, the Louisiana 
and New Jersey Standards, the Ohio, the Tidewater, the 
Producers and Refiners, United States, Pure Oil, the Na 
tional and the Uncle Sam. Nearly all of them have fileu 
their petitions for injunction in the Commerce Court. 


The Commission, as a rule, prefers to extend the ef- 
fective date of an order rather than have temporary 
injunctions granted so as to zive the court time to con- 
sider the merits of the propositions submitted. In the pipe 
line cases, it is believed the extension of two months will 
enable the Commerce Court to consider the merits and 
render its decision. The extensions will make it unneces- 
sary for the court to meet at an unusual time or to grant a 
temporary injunction. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


With the view of assisting traffic officials In becomin 
better acquainted with each other, it is the intention o 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD to publish from time to time 
portraits and brief biographical sketches of prominent 
traffic men—traffic managers of industrial concerns, rall- 
way officials, commerce attorneys and officers of trans- 
portation organizations. Since, also, many of those hold- 
ing the most responsible positions in this field have by 
their own efforts and ability risen from very humble 
beginnings, the result as shown in the sketches should 
serve as encouragement for many who are only just now 
entering upon the edges of the field. 





W. A. MEARS. 


W. ki Mears, manager of the Transportation Bureau 
of the New Seattle Chamber of Commerce, was born in 
the Mohawk Valley, at Fultonville, N. Y. In the ’70s 
he had charge of pier 3, East River, New York, handling 


W. A. MEARS, 
Manager New Seattle 
Commerce, 


Transportation Bureau, Chamber of 


downtown the 


the 


freight of New York Central & Hudson 
tiver Railroad: in *80s he was a heavy shipper in 
the middle West, having a chain of lumber yards and 
grain elevators in several towns on the line of the Union 
Pacific Railway in Nebraska; for ten years he was secre- 
tary of the transportation committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Portland, Ore., and for the past four years 
has been manager of the Transportation Bureau of the 
New Seattle Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Mears was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1882, but has only practiced in cases 
i questions. 


transportation The Transportation 


nvolving 
¥ Bureau of the New Seattle Chamber of Commerce is one 


4 


of the most active transportation bureaus on the Pacific 
coast, if not in the United States. 
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WAGES OF RAILWAY EMPLOYES 





Some time the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will probably 
have to make careful calculations as 
to the wage costs of operating rail- 
roads in the United States, with a 
view to determining whether a given 
railroad should be allowed to increase 
rates on certain articles in the car- 
riage of which it has sO near a mo- 
nopoly that the increase can be made 
without driving the business to some 
The figures will have to be gathered by 





other carrier. 
the Commission itself in a systematic manner. 


Perhaps it would be better to say that the data already 
in hand will have to be carefully collated and given in 
a way that will be really determinative. Everybody other 
than the Commission has been at that kind of work. Com- 
plainants desiring lower rates have made calculations. 
Railroads in support of their demands to be allowed higher 
rates have done the same thing, but never the Commission. 


In the comparisons between the express business in 
this country and the services abroad that most nearly 
correspond with the American service, much was made 
of wages and things like that, but never closely enough 
to satisfy those who really wanted to know and were not 
merely intent either upon making or combatting a point. 

The railroads of the country, through the Bureau of 
Railway Economics maintained by them in Washington, 
have produced a small volume with a view to showing 
how much better paid the American railroad man is than 
men engaged in similar work abroad. That volume can 
be used either to show the need of higher rates or to 
resist a demand for more pay made by the men. Inasmuch 
as the wages are compared with the cost of living here 
and abroad, its primary use will doubtless be to resist 
the demand for more pay. 

The bureau’s broad general conclusion is that, while 
the cost of living in the United States, generally speaking, 
is 50 per cent higher, the wages paid are more than twice 
as great, as compared with the United Kingdom and the 
principal countries on the Continent. 


In arriving at these conclusions the figures collected 
by the British Board of Trade, the body that most nearly 
corresponds to the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
are used as a foundation. That body estimated that, quan- 
tity for quantity, the food and fuel used in the United 
States costs 17.8 per cent more in the United States than 
in France or Germany; 35.3 more than in Belgium and 
38 per cent more than in the United Kingdom, thus show- 
ing that the United Kingdom is the best place in Europe 


for the workingman to live. 
The average daily compensation of all employes in 
the railroad service in the United States for 1910 was 


999. 


2.23; in the United Kingdom, $1.05; in Prussia-Hesse, 81 
cents, and in Austria, 89 cents. Trackmen in the United 
States, the poorest paid of them all, receive more per 
diem than many classes of railway men in -France, even 
those holding positions of responsibility. In Italy the 
wages are only one-third to one-half those in the United 
States. 


In the British Board of Trade Report for 1907, the 
average weekly pay of an engineman is shown to be $11.17 
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as against $25.80 in the United States. The British fire- 
man averaged $6.67, and the American $15.24. 

Statistics for 1912 for foreign countries are not avail- 
able, but returns made by American railways show that 
pay for specific runs in the United States averages two, 
three and even four times as much as men in England 
engaged in similar work. The annual pay for enginemen, 
as reported by two big American companies, runs from 
$1,100 for switching work to more than $2,800 for pas- 
senger service and from $700 for firemen on switching 
engines to $1,700 for those in passenger service. 

For Continental Europe official returns in requisite 
detail are not available for a later year than 1908. The 
salaries and allowances of the typical engineman in Ger- 
many amounted for that year to $646.88, in Austria to 
$870.80; of a fireman in Germany to $424.59, in Austria 
to $532.03. The annual compensation of enginemen on 
two of the principal railways of France ranged in 1908 
from $505.66 to $906.91, and of firemen from $324.24 to 
$595.98. In Italy enginemen received in 1908, salary and 
allowances included, from $581.10 to $812.70 a year; fire- 
men from $330.30 to $475.05 a year. In these Continental 
countries the maximum compensation is received only 
after many years of service. 

The average annual compensation of enginemen in 
the United States in 1908, on an estimated basis of 300 
days’ service, was $1,335; of firemen, $792. In this coun- 
try the rate of compensation to these employes does not 
depend on length of service. 

In Belgium enginemen received in 1907 from $23.16 
to $38.60 a month; firemen, from $17.37 to $23.16 a month; 
conductors and station employes, from 46 cents to 96 cents 
a day. In the United States, in the same year, 1907, 
enginemen averaged, on the basis of 25 days’ service, 
$107.50 a month; firemen, $63.50 a month; conductors, 
$3.69 a day; station employes, from $1.78 to $2.05 a day. 

A. E. H. 


Suspends Tariffs 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


~ 


The Commission on August 5 announced the suspen- 
sion of St. Louis Southwestern supplement No. 10 to 
I. C. C. No. 3070, in which higher rates on lumber are 
published from southern producing points to Des Moines. 
The suspension is from August 29 to November 29. 

It also announced the suspension of St. Louis & San 
Francisco supplement No. 11 to I. C. C. No. 6254 from 
August 24 to November 30. The supplement increases the 
rate by bringing the minimum on ear corn to 40,000 pounds, 
The tariff now fixes the minimum at 40,000 except in 
cases where the marked capacity of the car is less. The 
new supplement eliminates the exception. 


EXTENDS SUSPENSION ORDER. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on August 1 
entered an order further suspending from Aug. 18, 1912, 
until Feb, 18, 1913, a certain schedule contained in sup- 
plement 3 to Hosmer’s tariff I. C. C. A-242, which increase 
class and commodity rates from Alton, Ill., and other 
points to Henderson and Owensboro, Ky. This supple- 
ment was originally suspended by the Commission from 
April 20 until Aug. 18, 1912. 
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DECISIONS OF COMMISSION 


Interstate Commerce Commission Hands Down 
Rulings on Contested Cases 


Should Resume Joint Tariffs 


OPINION NO. 1992 

NO, 3456. (24 I. C. C. REP., P. 634.) CHIPPEWA VAL- 

LEY & NORTHERN RAILWAY CO. VS. MINNEAP- 

OLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE RAILWAY 
CO. 

Submitted Jan. 6, 1911. 

Defendant should resume the joint through arangements which 


Decided June 5, 1912. 


existed with complainant carrier prior to May 1, 1910, and 
to restore the tariffs which were canceled; but divisions 
allowed complainant should not exceed 1% cents per 100 


pounds. 


G. L. and G. H. Williams for complainant. 
A. H. Bright, W. A. Hayes and Kenneth Taylor for 
defendant. 
Report of the Commission, 


PROUTY, Chairman: 

About the year 1900 the Arpin family, consisting of 
six or seven individuals, decided to locate a sawmill at 
Atlanta, Wis., being the owners of considerable timber 
land in that vicinity. Their purpose was to cut off the 
timber and subsequently sell the land for farming pur- 
poses. ’ 

Bruce, Wis., then a village of six or seven hundred 
people, is situated upon the line of the defendant. At- 
lanta, where it was proposed to locate the mill, is some 
2 miles north of Bruce. For the purpose of transporting 
the lumber from the mill to Bruce and also to supply the 
mill with logs a railroad was necessary, and upon looking 
over the situation these people became convinced that 
it would be good policy to construct a permanent railway 
running from Bruce north, up the Chippewa Valley. The 
country was then for the most part covered with timber 
and unsettled, but the soil was fertile, there were several 
undeveloped water powers upon the Chippewa River, and 
it seemed inevitable that in the ordinary course of events 
this territory would supply traffic for a railroad, at first 
in the taking out of the lumber and subsequently in serv- 
ing the farmers and the industries which would naturally 
locate there. 

In view of these considerations it was determined to 
build and operate a railroad independent of the sawmill 
plant, and the necessary articles of incorporation were 
taken out under the laws of the state of Wisconsin. 

The mill was built and has been operated by the Arpin 
Hardwood Lumber Co., @lso a Wisconsin corporation. The 
record shows that the railroad was organized before the 
lumber company, but Mr, Arpin, in detailing the history 
of the enterprise, states that, while this might have been 
so, both corporations were in pursuance of a general 
scheme, and neither would have been created without the 
other. The mill could not do business without the rail- 
road. Upon the other hand, the railroad could not exist 
at first without the patronage of the mill. 

The first piece of railroad constructed was from Bruce 
to Atlanta. This line was used from the outset in trans- 
porting lumber from the mill to Bruce and supplies of 
various kinds from Bruce to Atlanta. It was never used 
as a logging road except to transport logs originating on 
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the line of the defendant and brought by the defendant 
to Bruce. 

As soon as the mill began operations the railroad was 
extended north toward Exeland, then a small hamlet in 
the Chippewa Valley, without any railroad connection 
whatever. As the road was extended the logs tributary 
to it were brought to the mill, and this was in the be- 
ginning the principal function of this part of the line. 


The Chippewa Valley & Northern reached Exeland in 
1908 and was the first road to enter that village. Some 
months afterward the Wisconsin Central, then an inde- 
pendent company, now controlled by the defendant, also 
reached here and made connection with the complainant. 
The distance from Atlanta to Exeland is some 12 miles. 
The complainant has surveyed a route north from Exeland 
to Radisson, a village upon the Chippewa River, at which 
an extensive water power is now being developed, and is 
proceeding with the construction of that line. The dis- 
tance from Exeland to Radisson is about 7 miles. 


The railroad of the complainant is laid with 60-pound 
rails; its maximum grade is 1% per cent, and to obtain 
this several comparatively heavy cuts and fills have been 
made. Its bridges and its culverts are substantial. It was 
stated by the complainant, and not denied by the defend- 
ant, that the road was fully up to the ordinary branch-line 
construction in that vicinity. 

The defendant has two or three times had occasion 
to detour its passenger trains over this line between Bruce 
and Exeland, and has done so without difficulty. 

The equipment of the road is now 2 locomotives, 32 
logging cars, and a motor car for the transportation of 
passengers. 

There was no contract, apparently no definite under- 
standing between the complainant and the defendant as to 
what arrangements should be made for the handling of 
traffic to and from Atlanta. In point of fact, the defendant 
and the complainant have from the first agreed upon 
joint tariffs by which the same rates have been applied 
from Atlanta as from Bruce on lumber and most lumber 
products. These joint rates have also covered certain 
other commodities in and out; just what the record does 
not clearly show, although it does appear that some com- 
modities have moved under the sum of the locals, as, for 
example,- cordwood, of which considerable quantities are 
shipped to Minneapolis markets by the Arpin company 
and by other producers, and which pays the local rate to 
Bruce and the local rate from Bruce. The record fails 
to show the exact divisions which were allowed to the 
Chippewa Valley & Northern on this through business 
previous to 1908, but the evidence of the complainant 
tends to show that they amounted to from $5 to $8 per 
car. In 1908 a defittite arrangement was entered into by 
which the divisions were specified, ranging from 1% cents 
per 100 pounds when the traffic was to nearby points to 
2% cents per 100 pounds to more distant points. To Iowa, 
Neb., ete., this was 2 cents; to Minneapolis, although the 
distance was shorter, the division was 2% cents; to points 
upon the Canadian Pacific 3 cents per 100 pounds was 
allowed. 

The parties proceeded under this joint arrangement 
until April 1, 1910, when the defendant notified the com- 
Plainant that, owing to a decision of this Commission, it 
could no longer pay these divisions, and that the same 
would be discontinued May 1, 1910. Since that date no 
divisions have been allowed. 
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The only reason assigned by the defendant in its 
correspondence with the complainant, and the only one 
insisted upon at the hearing for the discontinuance of 
these joint through arrangements, was that, under the 
ruling of this Commission, the payment of these divisions 
was unlawful, because the same individuals owned the 
sawmill which furnished the bulk of the traffic with re- 
spect to which the divisions were paid and the railroad 
to which they were paid. 

The authorized capital stock of the complainant com- 
pany is $150,000, of which $58,000 has been issued and 
is now outstanding. The capital stock of the Arpin Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. is $200,000, the total amount being out- 
standing. The stock of both the railroad company and 
the lumber company is entirely owned by the same indi- 
viduals, but not in the same proportions. The railroad 
has a bonded indebtedness of $100,000, of which $80,000 
are held by the John Arpin Co., an older corporation than 
either the railroad company or the hardwood lumber 
company. The entire capital stock of the John Arpin 
Co, is also owned by the members of the Arpin family, 
but in still different proportions. 

It is plain that the Chippewa Valley & Northern Rail- 
way Co. is a common carrier by rail. 

It was the purpose of 
railroad. 

The company was chartered to build a railroad and 
was given and exercised the right of eminent domain in 
the prosecution of that purpose. 

It is recognized by the commission of the state of 
Wisconsin as a railroad and is taxed as a railroad. 

It reports to this Commission and publishes tariffs 
applicable to its interstate transportation. 

It operates both freight and passenger service. Until 
recently its passenger operations have been insignificant, 
but something over one year ago it purchased a motor 
ear for exclusive use in passenger and express service, 
and it now operates this car twice daily between Bruce 
and Atlanta and three times per week between Atlanta 
and Exeland. For the month of September, 1910, that 
being the last month available previous to the taking of 
this testimony, the passenger receipts were $115; freight, 
$656. The ordinary freight receipts are about $1,000 per 
month. 


its builders to construct a 


At the outset practically all the business of the rail- 
road was furnished by the Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co., 
and the bulk of its business is still on account of that 
company, although it is beginning to handle considerable 
freight of all kinds for the general public. It was said 
that at the present time about 90 per cent of its freight 
receipts were from business connected with the lumber 
company. 

The Bruce rate upon lumber and other mill products 
has always been applied from Atlanta, and there is no 
apparent reason why it should not be. Tony is 15 miles 
west of Bruce and it takes the same rate as does Bruce. 


In point of fact, the Arpin Harwood Lumber Co. has 
always paid to the Chippewa Valley & Northern Railway 
Co, the tariff rate upon all lumber shipped by it. For 
the movement of this lumber from Atlanta to Bruce the 
complainant has never made any charge against the 
Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co., nor should it have done so, 
since the rate includes the entire cost of the service. 

For all logs moved into the mill the Arpin Lumber 
Co. has paid to the railway company a tariff rate of so 






much per car, and the testimony shows that the rate 
charged by the Chippewa & Northern has been substan- 
tially identical with rates charged upon main lines of 
railroad for the movement of logs for similar distances. 
Thus the charge per car from what was known as Camp 
No. 4, about 9 miles north of Atlanta, was $3.75, and it 
was said that this was exactly the charge made by the 
Omaha road for moving the same kind of a car the same 
distance. 

The cars are small, holding but a single tier of logs, 
which will saw out about 3,000 feet of lumber, 

So long as the operations of the mill company and 
the railroad company are kept entirely separate, as they 
have been in this case, and so long as the divisions al- 
lowed are not excessive, it is difficult to see what valid 
objection can be urged to an arrangement like that which 
existed between the defendant and the complainant up to 
May 1, 1910. 

The Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co, has paid exactly 
the same rate upon its product to market and for hauling 
its logs to the mill which its competitors have paid. 

The Chippewa Valley & Northern Railway Co., under 
these rates, has never in the past earned, according to 
its reports to this Commission, 6 per cent upon the cost 
of its property or the cost of its reproduction. 

In our opinion the defendant should resume the joint 
through arrangements which existed prior to May 1, 1910. 
Since through rates did not apply in all cases, and since 
we have only considered the general question presented 
by the parties, the defendant will only be ordered to re- 
store the tariffs which were canceled. 

It is, however, evident that the payment of an ex- 
cessive division to this railroad would work an actual 
discrimination in favor of the owners of the Arpin Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., and, in holding that through arrange- 
ments should be resumed, we deem it proper to say that 
the divisions allowed the Chippewa Valley & Northern 
ought not, in our opinion, to exceed in any case 1% cents 
per 100 pounds. 

It is our understanding that the Chippewa Valley & 
Northern Railway has applied the same rate from Atlanta 
since May 1, 1910, when these divisions were withdrawn, 
which had been in effect before. This being so, the de- 
fendant should account to the complainant for divisions 
upon the basis of 1% cents since that date. 





Must Reinstate Tariffs 


—-— 


OPINION NO. 1993 
No. 3518. (24 1.C. C. REP., P. 639.) LAONA & 
NORTHERN RAILROAD CO. VS. MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE RAILWAY CO. 
Submitted April 8, 1911. Decided June 5, 1912. 


Defendant should reinstate the joint tariffs which existed with 
complainant carrier prior to May 1, 1910, but under the 
circumstances of this case the complainant’s divisions ought 


not to exceed 1% cents per 100 pounds on lumber and mill 
products. 


Gill, Barry & Mahoney for complainant. 
W. A. Hayes and A. H. Bright for defendant. 


Report of the Commission. 
PROUTY, Chairman: 
In 1899 the Connor Land & Lumber Co. located its saw- 
mill about three-fourths of a mile from the village of 
Laona, Wis. The Chicago & Northwestern Railway had 
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just before reached the village of Laona with one of its 
lines and was at that time the only railroad serving that 
community. It seems to have constructed a switch from 
some point upon its line to the mill of the lumber company 
which it operated at its own expense, 

To-day the village of Laona has about 1,200 population, 
with the usual stores, hotels, saloons, but with no other 
manufacturing establishment than the sawmill. It was 
said in testimony that two-thirds of the inhabitants de- 
pended for employment upon the Connor Land & Lumber 
Co, 

The line of the defendant railroad ran within about 10 
miles of the village of Laona, but had no connection either 
with the village or with the mill of the Connor Land & 
Lumber Co. 

Being desirous of obtaining a portion of the traffic 
originating at said mill and village, the freight department 
of the defendant company applied to W. D. Connor, who was 
then the president of the mill company and who seems to 
have been the moving spirit in the enterprise. As a result 
of the negotiations thus opened up, a contract was signed 
between Mr. Connor, as an individual, upon the one part 
and the defendant on the other, by which Mr. Connor 
agreed to construct a railroad connecting the mill of the 
Connor Land & Lumber Co. and the village of Laona with 
the line of the defendant, and the defendant upon its part 
stipulated to provide a connection with this railroad when 
built, to establish joint tariffs for the movement of traffic 
both in and out and to allow the railway certain divisions 
which were specified in the agreement itself. 


It does not appear from the record whether there was 
at that time any station of the defendant at the proposed 
point of intersection, but we understand from the evidence 
that to-day this is known as Laona Junction, and that 
the defendant maintains a station and an agent at that 
point. 

A traffic expert was called as a witness, who testi- 
fied that he was familiar with the territory in question 
and with the divisions usually allowed by main-line roads 
to originating roads of this character. He stated that in 
his opinion at the time this agreement was entered into 
it would have been regarded as good policy to obtain 
business by allowing the divisions provided for in the con- 
tract, and that such divisions were fairly in line with 
those usually allowed originating roads of the character 
of the Laona & Northern. He was, however, of the opin- 
ion that, had this contract been made five or six years 
later, the divisions would have been somewhat less than 
those named. 

It seems probable that the defendant would have 
been glad to have contracted with anyone for the con- 
struction of this line of railroad and to have paid the 
divisions upon whatever traffic might have been delivered 
to it or received by the Laona & Northern from it under 
the arrangement. That would have been a good busines 
proposition upon the part of the defendant. No individual 
except Mr. Connor could probably have been found who 
would have agreed to build and operate the road, since 
he alone knew that he controlled a sufficient amount of 
traffic to make the road when built a paying investment 
under the divisions specified. 

After the execution of the. contract Mr. Connor pro- 
ceeded to organize the Lanoa & Northern Railway Co. 
under the laws of Wisconsin, and in 1902 the railroad 
itself was built from Snyders, the name of the place 
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where the mill of the Connor Land & Lumber Co. is 
located, to Laona, and from thence to Laona Junction, 
the entire distance being about 10 miles. The road is 
of standard gauge and laid with 60-pound rails. Its 
pridges are substantial and it has several heavy cuts and 
fills. Mr. Connor stated that the road was built as a 
permanent institution for the purpose of being operated 
as a railroad, and that it compared favorably with the 
average branch lines of the defendant or the Chicago & 
Northwestern. At the present time the Laona & North- 
ern Railroad Co. owns 3 locomotives, 60 or 70 cars, one 
of which is a combination baggage and passenger car, 
It operates regular passenger service between Laona and 
Laona Junction. For the year ending June 30, 1910, its 
entire gross receipts were $12,944, of which $957 were 
from passengers. 


At the present time it carries no mail and no express, 
but is now negotiating with the Post Office Department 
for the establishment of a regular mail service. The 
greater part of its freight business is traffic received 
from and consigned to the Connor Land & Lumber Co., 
but it handles a considerable amount of freight for other 
parties. In the month of October, 1910, being the last 
month for which the figures were available at the time 
of the hearing, its freight receipts were about $1,000 from 
all sources, of which $100 was from parties other than 
the Connor Land & Lumber Co., and this was said to 
be about the then average. 


The original line first constructed between Snyders 
and Laona Junction has never been used as a logging 
road. It was built for the purpose of handling freight 
of all kinds between these points and not primarily for 
the purpose of stocking the mill. A few logs have been 
bought upon the defendant railway which have come to 
Laona Junction, and from thence have been transported 
by the Laona & Northern to the mill at Snyders. More 
logs have originated upon the line of the Northwestern, 
by which they have been transported to Laona and there 
received by the Laona & Northern. In both these in- 
stances the mill company pays the regular tariff rate of 
the defendant or the Northwestern to the junction point 
and pays the Laona & Northern for its service from the 
junction point to the mill. 


No logging has ever been done along the original 
line of the Laona & Northern, but within the last two 
or three years this road has been extended south of 
Laona through lumber lands owned by the Connor Land 
& Lumber Co., and at the present time about 50 per cent 
of the stock of the mill originates upon the line of this 
railroad, by which it is brought to Laona and from thence 
taken to the mill. «The operations of the lines south of 
Laona are not involved in this proceeding, there being 
ho connection between the operation of those lines and 
the amount of these divisions. 


The testimony showed that the territory penetrated 
this mew line was fertile and heavily timbered; that 
a considerable part of the land reached by the railroad 
belonged to persons other than those connected with the 
railroad or with the Connor Land & Lumber Co.; and 
that these people were beginning to ship out considerable 
quantities of pulp wood and other forest products which 
were consigned to other persons than the Connor Land 
& Lumber Co. at points upon the Northwestern and upon 
the line of the defendant beyond Laona Junction. 


by 
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It was also said that this territory was being settled 
up by farmers, and the opinion was expressed that in 
the future the great bulk of traffic would originate south 
of Laona. This portion of the road is being constructed 
in the same substantial manner as the original section 
between Laona and Laona Junction, the purpose being to 
build finally to a connection with the St. Paul, a distance 
of some 25 miles. 


Under the law of Wisconsin the. complainant com- 
pany may exercise the right of eminent domain, and it 
actually did so in securing its right-of-way. It makes 
regular reports to the railroad commission of Wisconsin, 
and is recognized by that commission as a common carrier. 

The railroads of Wisconsin are not taxed locally, but 
pay a single tax to the state. For the purposes of taxation 
the Laona & Northern is treated as a railroad. 


When the road of the complainant was completed and 
ready for operation, the defendant established in connec- 
tion with the complainant joint tariffs to and from Laona 
to all points upon nearly all articles and allowed the 
divisions specified in the contract. 


Mr. Connor testified that he had two objects in view 
in making the contract: 


First—He did not like to rely upon the Chicago & 
Northwestern entirely for the handling of his business, 
but desired the benefit of a second line. 


Second—The distance by the Northwestern line from 
his mill to Minneapolis and similar points was circuitous 
and the rate unduly high. By constructing a road to a 
connection with the defendant the distance was much 
reduced and the rate should be reduced. In point of fact 
the joint tariffs established from Laona were as a rule 
the same as those already in effect by the Northwestern, 
but a lower rate was named on lumber and other articles 
between Laona and Minneapolis. It was said that the 
rate of the Northwestern to Minneapolis had not been 
correspondingly reduced, but was still higher than that 
via Laona Junction. 


These joint tariffs were continued in effect and busi- 
ness regularly handled under them until May 1, 1910, 
when the defendant notified the Laona & Northern that 
under a decision of this Commission it could not lawfully 
continue these divisions, since the ownership of the road 
and the mill which furnished the greater part of the 
freight business handled was identical. For this reason 
tariffs were filed canceling the previous joint -tariffs. 


Apparently, since the cancelation of the joint tariffs, 
the defendant has applied from Laona Junction the same 
rates which were formerly in effect from Laona, so that 
it now enjoys for the performance of the same service 
which it formerly rendered compensation exceeding that 
originally in effect by the amount of the division. 


The defendant in substance conceded in its answer 
and repeated upon the trial that the reason for canceling 
these joint tariffs was because it understood this Com- 
mission to have decided that the allowance of the divi- 
sions would be unlawful. It appears that there are in- 
stances where the defendant allows divisions of this char- 
acter to roads similar in most respects to the Laona & 
Northern, but it was said on the part of the defendant 
that the conditions of ownership in case of these roads 
were different. The real question, therefore, presented 
is whether the defendant may lawfully enter into joint 
arrangements with the complainant. If i' 


can, it makes 
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no serious question that it ought to do so, and apparently 
to refuse to do so would be to discriminate against this 
company as compared with other companies, and thereby 
against shippers over this line as compared with shippers 
over other lines, since upon other lines the rate from the 
territory is applied upon the branch line. 


The capital stock of the Connor Land & Lumber Co. 
is $300,000, of which W. D. Connor and his brother own 
about three-fourths. The capital stock of the Laona & 
Northern Railroad Co, is $50,000, and W. D, Connor and 
his brother own all of it, except what is necessary to 
qualify. a board of directors. The railroad company has 
no bonded indebtedness, but that company has borrowed 
a very considerable amount of money, which is carried 
as a floating indebtedness. This amount, which was said 
to be at the time of the hearing $125,000, has been fur- 
nished by the Connor Co., a Wisconsin corporation, with 
a capital stock of $200,000, in which W. D. Connor and 
his brother seem to be the controlling, but not the only, 
stockholders. 


The Laona & Northern is manifestly a common car- 
rier in every sense of that word. This Commission held 
in the Manufacturers’ Railway of St. Louis case, 21 I. 
C. C., 304, that the circumstance that the stock of a 
railroad company was owned by the same individuals who 
owned the stock of that company, which was the principal 
shipper over the railway, did not of itself render illegal 
the making of joint rates and the allowance of divisions, 
and in that case we ordered the joint rates re-established. 
Manifestly in the case before us, following that decision, 
these joint tariffs should be reinstated, and it will be so 
ordered. 


The defendant suggested that if the Commission 
should hold that these joint rates should be established 
it ought to examine the propriety of the divisions them- 
selves, and in this suggestion we concur, since the effect 
of an excessive division is really a preference to the owner 
of the lumbér company. 


In reaching a conclusion we are not influenced by 
the contract entered into between Mr. Connor and the 
defendant. Whatever may be the rights of the parties 
in a court of law under that agreement, we clearly have 
no authority to enforce it in this or any other proceeding. 
Before us it is only admissible as a declaration of the 
defendant as to what, in its opinion, would be a proper 
division under the circumstances. 


The divisions specified in the contract vary according 
to the destination of the traffic. The divisions named 
are to apply only upon lumber and mill products and 
only to the rates then in effect, but it is further provided 
that should the rate change the division is to change in 
the same proportion and that divisions upon other traffic 
are to be granted in the same proportion. Upon lumber 
for New York and New York points the Laona & Northern 
was to receive a division of 5 cents; for Minneapolis and 
points beyond, 4% cents; for Pittsburgh, 4 cents; upon 
Chicago and similar points, 2 cents. 


Under all the circumstances of this case we are of 
the opinion that the divisions of the Laona & Northern 
ought not in any case to exceed 1% cents per 100 pounds 
on lumber and mill products. Settlement on this basis 
should be made from May 1, 1910, when divisions were 
improperly withdrawn. 
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Rule to Be Changed 


OPINION NO. 


1994 
LARKIN CO. VS. 


ERIE & WESTERN TRANSPORTATION CO. ET AL. 


NO. 4322, (24 I. C. C. REP., P. 645.) 


‘Submitted Dec. 9, 1911. Decided June 8, 1912. 


1. Defendants failed to deliver at destination a pedestal, weigh- 
ing 26 pounds, which formed part of a shipment weighing 
215 pounds. Complainant shipped a pedestal to replace 
that lost by defendants and was charged therefor the 
first-class rate of 56 cents per 100 pounds. Defendants 
refuse to refund the~freight charges on the second ship- 
ment, but do offer a pro rata share of the charges on the 
first shipment; Held, That the rules, regulations and 
practices of the principal defendant, which exacted of 
complainant 40 cents for no fault of its own, simply 
because of the application of the rules and practices 
themselves, are unreasonable, unjust, discriminatory and 
unlawful. Reparation awarded. 

2. In so far as a bill of lading establishes a rule, regulation or 
practice of transportation, which to every intent is ob- 
ligatory upon the shipper, the Commission has jurisdic- 
tion over its provisions. 

O’Brian & Hamlin for complainant. 
Henry Wolf Bikle and Frank Rumsey for Erie & 


Western Transportation Co. 
Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

The complainant is a manufacturing corporation 
with its principal place of business and factory at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. By petition, filed Aug. 14, 1911, it alleges that 
as a result of the failure of defendants to deliver to the 
consignee at Hau Claire, Wis., one boxed wooden ped- 
estal shipped with two boxes of drugs and one box dry 
goods from Buffalo Sept. 10, 1910, it was compelled on 
Oct. 21, 1910, to ship another pedestal, and that defend- 
ants have unlawfully collected and retained excess trans- 
portation charges on the two shipments in the sum of 
40 cents. 

The facts out of which this complaint springs are 
undisputed and are as follows: The complainant made 
shipment of certain articles, of a combined weight of 
slightly over 200 pounds, from Buffalo, N. Y., to Eau 
Claire, Wis., and among these articles was the wooden 
pedestal in question. Through the neglect of the de- 
fendants this pedestal was lost. 

The contract of sale by the complainant to its pur- 
chaser at Eau Claire involved the delivery of the entire 
shipment at Eau Claire, and the complainant, in order 
to make good the contract, was therefore compelled to 
and did make shipment of a second pedestal via the 
lines of the defendants in place of the one lost. 

By the terms of the bill of lading under which the 
first shipment was made, settlement in case of loss en 
route was to be based upon the value of the articles at 
destination point, plus the freight, provided the freight 
had been paid. The pedestal weighed only 26 pounds. 
The defendants admitted their liability for the loss and 
offered to pay the complainant the value of the pedestal, 
plus 16 cents by way of freight, that being the same 
proportion of the total freight money which the weight 
of the pedestal was to the entire weight of the ship 
ment. The complainant declined to receive settlement 
upon this basis, claiming that it should be paid $3.56. 

Under the tariff rules of the defendants the charge 
upon the pedestal shipped by itself to replace the one 
lost was 56 cents, no charge being made for less than 
100 pounds. The complainant is therefore damaged as 
a net result of the entire transaction, and without any 
fault upon its part, in the sum of 40 cents. Upon. this 
proposition there is no question, the dispute being as to 
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whether the complainant is entitled at the hands of this. 
Commission to an order-of reparation against the defend- 
ants in that amount. 

It is contended by the defendants that this is a loss 
and damage claim, with which this Commission has 
nothing to do; and to an extent this is true. The de- 
fendants lost this pedestal and offer to pay $3.16, which 
would be due under the terms of the bill of lading. This 
Commission cannot properly by its order direct the pay- 
ment of this $3.16, since a failure to pay would not be 
a violation of the Act to regulate commerce, but would 
rather be a violation of the contract of shipment. But 
with the 40 cents in dispute this is quite otherwise. 
Here there is no question of neglect. The defendants 
admit culpability and offer to pay the value of the 
article. There is no question-as to the application of 
the terms of the bill of lading, for it is perfectly appar- 
ent that that document has been correctly applied to the 
facts in this case. The damage to the complainant grows 
out of the application of the rates, regulations and prac- 
tices under which this article was transported. It is 
urged that the complainant does not put in issue the 
reasonableness of this provision in the bill of lading. 

The complaint fully recites all the - circumstances 
connected with this transaction and shows the manner 
in which the complainant has been injured. 
tains this general allegation: 


It then con- 


The complainant alleges that the aforesaid practices of 
the defendants and the charges collected by them are excessive, 
illegal, umreasonable, unjust, pernicious, against public policy, 
and in violation of the Act to regulate commerce. 

The defendants were fully advised by this complaint 
of the thing for which they were called upon to make 
amends. If this complaint does not present to the Com- 
mission the question involved and decided, it would be 
difficult to draft ome which does. The fact that the bill 
of lading is or is not referred to in terms cannot be 
material. It is not the bill of lading as such, but the 
rules, regulations and practices of the defendants lead- 
ing to this result which are attacked. 

It is said that the provisions of a bill of lading are 
beyond the jurisdiction of this Commission to correct; 
that if unlawful they can only be so declared by a court 
of competent jurisdiction. But to this we do not assent. 

The bill of lading is tendered to the shipper. He 
must aecept it or his shipment will not be received. 
There is nothing in the nature of a contract between 
two voluntarily contracting parties. It is true that courts 
do sometimes declare void provisions in a bill of lading 
which are against public policy or which are so utterly 
unreasonable as to be against good conscience; but 
there certainly is a wide field in which the shipper. may 
properly come to this Commission for a ruling as to 
whether the conditions of transportation which are im- 
posed by the bill of lading are unjust and unreasonable. 
We hold that in so far as the bill of lading establishes 
a rule, regulation’ or practice of transportation which to 
every intent is obligatory upon the shipper we have 
jurisdiction over its provisions. 

We are further of the opinion that the rules, regu- 
lations and practices of these defendants which exacted 
of this complainant 40 cents for no fault of its own, 
and simply because of the application of the rules and 
practices themselves, are unreasonable, unjust, discrimi- 
natory and unlawful; that the complainant has been 
damaged to the extent of 40 cents, and is entitled to 
an order from this Commission requiring repayment of 
that amount. 
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It is evident that the rules of the defendants might 
be so amended as to remove the unlawfulness in several 
different ways. The real difficulty is that the complain- 


ant is allowed less in freight in settlement for the loss 
of the first pedestal than it is required to pay for the 


transportation of the second pedestal which takes its 
place. If, therefore, the tariffs of the defendant were 
so amended as to provide that when the article lost 
weighed less than 100 pounds the amount of freight 
allowed should be, not the proportion which the weight 
of this article bore to the whole shipment, but the mini- 
mum charge which the shipper would have been required 
to pay had this article been sent by itself, this would 
be simply reversing the rule which the defendant im- 
poses upon the shipper. Such a rule could hardly be 
called unreasonable if the defendants desire to retain 
in the bill of lading the present provision as to the 
settlement of loss and damage claims, but there are 
patent objections to the application of such a rule in 
Many instances. 

The more just way would seem to be to provide that 
where such an article is lost the carrier will transport 
a second article of the same kind to take the place of 
the first without any additional transportation charges. 
The tariffs of the defendant Erie & Western Transporta- 
tion Co. have already been amended by including a 
provision similar to that last above suggested. This 
removes the cause of complaint for the future and dis- 
penses with the necessity of making an order as against 
that defendant. In our opinion the tariffs of other car- 
riers using a bill of lading containing this provision as 
to settlement of loss and damage claims should be so 
corrected that cases like that before us cannot arise. 
An order for reparation in the sum of 40 eents, with 
interest from Sept. 21, 1910, will be issued. 





ORDER. 


This case being at issue upon complaint and an- 
swers on file, and having been duly heard and sub- 
mitted bythe parties, and full investigation of the mat- 
ters and things involved having been had, and the Com- 
mission having, on the date hereof, made and filed a 
report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and 
Made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and directed, on or be- 
fore the 15th day of September, 1912, to pay unto the 
complainant, Larkin Co., the sum of 40 cents, with inter- 
est thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from 
Sept. 21, 1910, as reparation caused by an unlawful prac- 
tice relative to the transportation of one pedestal from 
Buffalo, N. Y., to Eau Claire, Wis., which practice has. 
been found to have been unlawful, as more fully and at 
large appears in and by said report of the Commission. 


No Charge of Misrouting 
OPINION NO. 1989 
NO, 4529. (24 I. C. C. REP., P. 626.) PAINE LUMBER 
Co, VS, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. 
LOUIS RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


Submitted March 1, 1912. Decided June 3, 1912. 


A carload shipment of doors was offered for transportation 
from Cleveland, O., to Oshkosh, Wis., with routing in- 
structions under which the shipment could be forwarded 
over either of two different routes, both routes involving 
the same carriers and both carrying equal joint through 






rates. The sums of the intermediate rates, however, were 
not equal, the aggregate of the intermediate rates over 
the route of movement being greater than the joint through 
rate, while via the other route the aggregate of the in- 
termediate rates was less than the joint through rate 
which was therefore prima facie unreasonable. Subse- 
quently the latter joint rate was reduced to the sum of the 
intermediate rates. Upon complaint alleging misrouting 
on the ground that had shipment been forwarded via the 
latter route a basis for reparation would have existed, 

1. That the initial carrier, having forwarded the shipment over 
an available and reasonable route which complied with 
the routing instructions and via which the lowest lawful 
rate was applicable, cannot be charged with misrouting. 

2. That no presumption of unreasonableness attaches to a joint 
through rate applicable over a particular route because of 
the fact that the intermediate r&tes via another route 
would make a lower charge. 

G. M. Stephen for complainant. 

D. P. Connell for Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co. 

Report of the Commission. 

BY THE COMMISSION: 

By petition, filed Oct. 27, 1911, the complainant, a 
corporation with its offices at Oshkosh, Wis., alleges that 
an unreasonable rate was charged for the transportation 
of one carload of doors shipped from Cleveland, O., to 
Oshkosh. Reparation is asked. 

The shipment, weighing 29,900 pounds, moved July 13, 
1910, over the lines of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway Co. and Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Co. Routing was indicated on the bill of lading 
in the following terms: “Big 4 & C. & N. W.” Two 
routes from Cleveland to Oshkosh with the roads named 
as the only participating carriers were available, one via 
the Big Four to Peoria, thence over the Chicago & North- 
western to Oshkosh, hereinafter called the Peoria route, 
and the other via the Big Four to Chicago, thence over 
the Chicago & Northwestern to destination, hereinafter 
called the Chicago route. 

At the time the shipment moved there was a joint 
through rate of 30% cents per 100 pounds applicable over 
either route, and freight charges in the sum of $91.19 
were properly assessed upon the basis of this joint rate. 
Concurrently the sum of the intermediate rates via route 
of movement was 33% cents—the 17% cents to Peoria 
and 16 cents beyond, making it 3 cents higher than the 
joint through rate. The sum of the intermediate rates 
via the Chicago route was 24% cents, made up of fifth 
class rate of 15 cents to Chicago and commodity rate of 
9% cents beyond. Subsequently to the movement the 
-joint rate via the Chicago route was reduced to the basis 
of the intermediate rates stated. The Big Four forwarded 
the shipment via Peoria and complainant alleges mis- 
routing, claiming reparation on the ground that had the 
shipment moved via the Chicago route the sum of the 
intermediate rates, namely, 24% cents, would have been 
prima facie the measure of a reasonable rate, and he 
would have had then a basis for reparation. 

We thus have presented for determination the ques- 
tion whether there is misrouting in a case where a ship- 
ment is offered to carrier with routing instructions which 
permit of forwarding via either of two different routes, 
both involving the same carriers and both carrying the 

same joint through rate, but with the aggregate of the 
intermediate rates via the route other than the one over 
which the initial carrier forwarded the shipment less than 
the joint through rate. 

The Big Four operates over its own tracks to Peoria, 
but into Chicago it uses the rails of the Illinois Central 
Railroad from Kankakee, Ill. The distance via route the 
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shipment in question moved is 690.9 miles and over the 
Chicago route 642.8 miles. Counsel for complainant, in 
support of the contention that the Chicago route is the 
natural and reasonable one, directs attention to tariffs 
naming rates on various commodities from Cleveland to 
Oshkosh applicable via Chicago and Chicago junctions, but 
not via Peoria. The defendant, however, avers that a great 
deal of the traffic, where the tariff does not specify the 
junction, is routed via Peoria to avoid the congestion in 
the Chicago terminals, the haul over that route being 
only 48 miles longer. Traffic over the Big Four destined 
to Oshkosh via either of the routes involved moves through 
Indianapolis, Ind., which point is southeast of both Chi- 
cago and Peoria. 

The duty of the carrier in this instance was to for- 
ward the shipment via the cheapest reasonable route avail- 
able under the routing instruction given by the shipper. 
The carrier forwarded the shipment via the Big Four and 
Chicago & Northwestern in accordance with the routing 
instructions, and the rate at the time of movement was 
the same over both of the routes available. The evidence 
does not show that the route of movement is an unrea- 
sonable one. We are of the opinion, therefore, and find 
that the initial carrier cannot under the facts and cir- 
cumstances of this case be held to have misrouted the 
shipment. 

No evidence was offered tending to prove that the 30%- 
cent rate charged was an unreasonable one when applied 
to the Peoria route, over which the sum of the local rates 
exceeds the joint through rate, and the circumstance that 
via the Chicago route a combination rate lower than the 
joint through rate via Peoria was in effect is not sufficient 
to establish the unreasonableness of the joint rate over 


the Peoria route. An order dismissing the complaint will 
be entered. 


Buy Tickets at Station 
OPINION NO. 1991 
NO. 4470. (241. C. C. REP., P. 632.) CHARLES A. FORD 
ET AL. VS. WASHINGTON-VIRGINIA RAILWAY CO. 
Submitted March 13, 1912. Decided June 3, 1912. 


1. A rule of the defendant which prohibits the sale on its trains 
of round-trip tickets to interstate passengers from its sta- 
tion in Washington, D. C., where such tickets are kept on 
— not found to be unreasonable or unduly discrimina- 
ory. 

2. Defendant required to accord to passangers boarding the 
cars at Bureau of Engraving and Printing, in the city of 
Washington, the same privileges as at other non-agency 
stations. 

J. A. Albrecht for complainants. 


John S. Barbour for defendant. 


Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainants, Charles A. Ford and Roselle A. Ford, 
his wife, are residents of the city of Washington, D. C., 
and occasionally travel over defendant’s lines between 
Washington and points in the state of Virginia. Defend- 
ant is a common carrier engaged in operating certain 
electric railway lines, one of which extends from Wash- 
ington via Clarendon and Falls Church, Va., to and beyond 
Robey, Va. 

In their petition, filed Oct. 9, 1911, complainants assail 
as unreasonable and discriminatory a rule of the defend- 
ant company which prohibits the sale on its trains of 
round-trip fares to passengers from its Washington ‘sta- 
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tion, situated at Twelfth street and Pennsylvania avenue 
northwest. 


The facts are undisputed. In September, 1911, com- 
plainants boarded one of defendant’s cars at its Wash- 
ington station and requested the conductor to sell them 
tickets to Robey, Va., and return. The conductor refused 
to do so, and collected from each the regular one-way 
fare of 30 cents from Washington to Robey. Upon their 
return on the same day complainants were charged fares 
of 30 cents each, which made the total charge both ways 
60 cents for each passenger. The regular round-trip fare 
between Washington and Robey is 50 cents, and tickets 
were on sale for that amount at defendant’s Washington 
station. 


- 

Defendant publishes in its tariff a rule prohibiting 
the sale on trains of round-trip tickets to passengers from 
Washington. Complainants knew that such tickets could 
be purchased at the Washington station, but were not 
aware that they would be required to pay the regular 
one-way fare if they deferred purchasing tickets until 
they were on the train. They were in a hurry at the 
time, and to avoid delay and possible danger of missing 
the car they desired to take, they made no effort to pur- 
chase tickets from the agent at the station. There is 
no question that they could have obtained round-trip tick- 
ets at the station if they had applied for them. 


The effect of the rule is to require round-trip tickets 
to be procured by passengers from stations where they 
are kept on sale before boarding the cars. 
from 


Passengers 
stations where such tickets are not on sale are 
allowed to purchase them from conductors on the trains. 
The station at Twelfth street is defendant’s only station 
in Washington. There are other points within the city 
limits where the cars stop to receive or discharge pas- 
sengers, one of which is at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, at Fourteenth and B streets southwest. 


The question, therefore, 


is whether the rule is un- 
reasonable or unduly discriminatory. The carrier offers 
to the public, through its published tariff, a round-trip 


passenger service at a rate which is relatively cheaper 
than the one-way service, but the carrier requires pas- 
sengers from stations where ticket agents are maintained 
to procure their tickets from such agents. We see noth- 
ing in the condition that tickets must be purchased of 
station agents, where there are such agents, that can 
justly be regarded as either unreasonable or unduly dis- 
criminatory. Such a rule simplifies the duties of the 
conductor and in other respects promotes safe and effi- 
cient service to the public; and the rule applies on equal 
terms to all round-trip passengers from such points, and 
upon the record we cannot condemn it as unreasonable. 


Another rule of the carrier prohibits the sale of round- 
trip tickets from Fourteenth and B streets southwest in 
Washington, and it is suggested that the effect thereof 
is to discriminate against passengers boarding the cars 
at that point. As no station agent is maintained at that 
point, we think that passengers boarding the car there 
should be permitted to purchase tickets, as is done at 
other nonagency stations. Defendant will be required to 
amend its tariffs so that passengers boarding the car at 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing may purchase tick 
ets the same as at other nonagency stations. The case 
will be held open for 60 days to afford defendant an 
opportunity to amend its rules accordingly. 
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Must Equalize Drayage Charge 


OPINION NO. 1990 

NO. 4414. (24 I. C. C. REP., P. 629.) CASSAR E. CA- 

SASSA VS. PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. ET AL, 
Submitted March 7, 1912. Decided June 8, 1912. 


Defendants deliver to merchants located in that part of the 
city of Washington, D. C., known as Georgetown, certain 
classes of freight in less-than-carload lots, free of charge, 
but refuse to grant like free delivery to merchants located 
on Fourteenth street northwest, between Florida avenue 
and Park road, in said city. Considering all the facts and 
circumstances of the case; Held, That such practice results 
in unjust discrimination against complainant and other 
merchants on Fourteenth street in the locality described, 
from which defendant should be required to cease and 
esist. 


Charles B, Coflin for complainant. 

Henry Wolf Biklé for Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co. 

W. A. Parker for Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 


Complainant, a confectionery merchant, whose place 
of business is at No. 3142 Fourteenth street northwest, 
in the city of Washington, D. C., filed his petition Sept. 
19, 1911, in which he alleges in substance that defendants 
unjustly discriminate against him and other merchants 
doing business in the same locality by charging them for 
the delivery of interstate freight, while at the same time 
they deliver such freight free of charge to merchants and 
business men in other parts of the city, and in some in- 
stances at much greater distances. 

The prayer of the petition is that defendants be re- 
quired to cease and desist from such discrimination, and 
to provide free delivery to complainant and other persons 
engaged in business on Fourteenth street between Florida 
avenue and Park road, the same as now extended to per- 
sons doing business in that part of the city known as 
Georgetown. 

Under defendants’ tariffs at present in force free de- 
livery on Fourteenth street extends north only to Florida 
avenue, while such delivery is made as far west as Thirty- 
seventh and U streets in Georgetown. The freight station 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. is situated at New 
York and Florida avenues northeast, and that of the other 
two defendants at Virginia avenue and Four-and-a-half 
street southwest. From the latter station to Thirty- 
seventh and U streets the distance is five or six blocks 
greater than to complainant’s place of business. From the 
former station to the same point the distance is very 
much greater than to complainant’s place of business. 
The controversy involves shipments of freight of the first 
four classes in less-than-carload lots. 

Complainant contends that it is unduly prejudicial to 
him and to other merchants similarly situated for defend- 
ants to charge for the delivery of merchandise to their 
places of business while at the same time granting free 
delivery to merchants and business men more distantly 
located. 

The service was established nearly 30 years ago and 
includes collection of freight as well as its delivery. 
Though the city has grown rapidly in recent years and 
has greatly increased in population, especially in the sec- 
tion here in question, the limits remain practically the 
same to-day as they were in the beginning. For a brief 
period free deliveries were made on Fourteenth street 
north of Florida avenue as far as Park road, but this serv- 
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ice was abandoned Jan. 1, 1906, and has not been accorded 
since that time. 

Defendants say that Georgetown was originally included 
in the free zone because of the great amount of merchandise 
shipped to and from that section. That there are now 
and have been for many years a large number of stores 
and business houses in Georgetown, and some industries 
that furnish return freight, is not questioned. But it also 
appears that, due to the increased growth of Washington 
north of Florida avenue on Fuorteenth street and in the 
territory adjacent thereto, there are now in that vicinity 
approximately 70 stores’ and business houses in actual 
operation; also a general market, an ice factory, and other 
business establishments and industries. The quantity of 
merchandise shipped to that section has increased ac- 
cordingly. 

The delivery charge to points beyond the free-delivery 
zone, as shown by the evidence, is 2 cents per 100 pounds, 
with a minimum charge of 10 cents per package. This 
charge is made by drayage companies and is not on file 
with the Commission. The evidence shows that in many 
instances more than the minimum charge has been col- 
lected from complainant on packages weighing less than 
100 pounds. It is not contended that the charges for the 
drayage service are in themselves excessive or unreason- 
able. The chief ground of complaint is that of unjust 
discrimination because of the free delivery extended to 
Georgetown. The free-delivery limits are prescribed by 
the defendants in tariffs issued and filed by them. 

Defendants deny that undue discrimination exists. 
They contend that no damage results to complainant when 
compared with Georgetown merchants. We are not favor- 
ably impressed with this contention. The fact that de- 
fendants require complainant and other merchants simi- 
larly situated to pay delivery charges, whereas they do 
not require any such payment from merchants engaged 
in like kinds of business in other and more distant parts 
of the city, must necessarily result in undue prejudice and 
disadvantage to both persons and locality. 

Another contention is that to grant free delivery to 
persons in the locality in question would invite complaints 
and pressure from other localities in the city for like privi- 
leges. We have frequently said that cases of alleged un- 
due preference or prejudice must be adjudged upon their 
respective merits, and manifestly we could not in any case 
refuse to grant relief merely on the ground that other 
persons or localities might be thereby induced to seek 
like relief. 

Under all the facts and circumstances we are of 
opinion and find that the practice of defendants in charg- 
ing complainant and other merchants in the same locality 
for the delivery of their merchandise, while at the same 
time extending free delivery to merchants and other busi- 
ness men located in Georgetown, results in undue dis- 
crimination against complainant and the locality in which 
his place of business is situated. 

An order will be entered requiring the defendants to 
cease and desist from the practices herein condemned. 





ORDER. 


This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and full investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, 
on the date hereof, made and filed a report containing its 
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findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said report 
is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required, on or before 
the 15th day of September, 1912, to cease and desist from 
charging for the delivery to complainant, Cesar E. Casassa, 
at his place of business at No. 3142 Fourteenth street 
northwest, in the city of Washington, D. C., or to other 
merchants located on said Fourteenth street between Flor- 
ida avenue and Park road, of interstate freight of the first 
four classes, so long as said defendants shall continue 
to deliver to merchants or other business men located in 
that part of said city of Washington known as Georgetown 
the same character of freight free of charge. 





Reopens Wool Rate Question 





The text of the order of the Commission opening for 
further hearing the matter of rates on wool is as follows: 
NO. 4074. IN THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION 

OF ALLEGED UNREASONABLE RATES AND PRAC- 

TICES INVOLVED IN ‘THE TRANSPORTATION OF 

WOOL, HIDES AND PELTS FROM VARIOUS WEST- 

ERN POINTS OF ORIGIN TO EASTERN DESTINA- 

TIONS. 


NO. 2634. RAILROAD COMMISSION OF OREGON VS. 
OREGON RAILROAD & NAVIGATION CO. ET AL. 
NO. 3939. NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
VS. OREGON SHORT LINE RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 


Order for Further Hearing. 


Complaint having been made that the conclusions of 
the Commission reached in its opinion in the above-en- 
titled proceedings should be modified in the following 
particulars: 

1. It is claimed that the minimum prescribed cannot 
be loaded in certain sections and that the minimum for a 
36-foot car ought not to exceed 20,000 pounds. 

2. Upon the other hand, it is claimed that if wool 
is properly sacked in bales of the proper shape, much 
more than 24,000 pounds can be loaded into a standard 
car 36 feet in length. It is insisted that the Commission 
should modify its conclusion so as to apply the rate stated 
for baled wool in all cases where the loading is as heavy 
as the minimum specified for baled wool, whether the 
wool be baled or not. 

3. Certain scouring mills contend that the rates estab- 
lished on wool in the grease as compared with the rates 
on scoured wool which are now in effect will put them out 
of business. 

4. Carriers insist that the fourth class rate ought 
not to be applied in a westerly direction, since the only 
effect of this application is to force down the water com- 
petition rates, which are already lower than the Com- 
mission has found reasonable from intermediate points; 
therefore, 

It is ordered, That said proceedings be, and they are 
hereby, set down for further hearing at the Federal Build- 
ing in Denver, Colo., on Monday, Sept. 16, at 10 o’clock 
in the forenoon, at which time and place all interested 
parties will be heard upon the above points. 

Any party may also at that time call attention to any 
respect in which the rates now established do not com- 
ply with the suggestions of the Commission. 
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COAST OBJECTS TO RULE 10 


Statement of Views of Pacific Coast in Refer- 
ence to Proposal to Embody Official 
Rule 10 in Western Classification 


Editor Traffic World: 


The extracts of the testimony of Traffic Director Bar- 
low, of the Chicago Association of Commerce, before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in the matter of the 
adoption of Rule 10 of Official Classification in Western 
Classification 51, attracts the attention of the Pacific 
coast shipper. 


The philanthropic views entertained by Mr. Barlow, 
and so ably expressed, place him in a category far beyond 
and above his present position. It is very evident he 
is not particularly interested in any benefits that Chicago 
and other large distributive centers in the East might 
derive from the adoption of this rule in Western Classifi- 
cation. His entire sympathy is enlisted, apparently, for 
others—the transcontinental railroads, the cities on the 
west coast, and the ultimate consumer. He shows the 
railroads how much better it would be for them, in every 
way, to assist mail-order houses, the wholesale dealers 
in groceries, agricultural implements and hardware in 
Chicago, than to assist and protect the very people from 
whom they derive their largest revenue—the manufac- 
turers and jobbers of the west coast. 

He shows that if his plan were adopted, no large 
manufacturing or jobbing cities could be built on this 
coast, but a dead level might be obtained, as is shown 
in lowa or Texas, where no metropolis has grown up, but 
where numerous small cities vie with each other in pre- 
venting the material growth of any one. 

As usual, in the case of special pleaders, he drags in 
the consumer and makes him play his special part. He 
opens his statement by the assertion that opposition to 
Rule 10 has been based wholly upon selfish consideration, 
and then cloaks his clients’ selfish consideration under 
the guise of a public benefaction. All his arguments seem 
to be solely pro bono publico. 

The truth of the matter is that the west coast ship- 
per has been for years smarting under discriminations 
shown in the transcontinental tariffs—the evident advan- 
tages given the eastern jobbers and manufacturers over 
their western competitor in many ways. And this effort 
of Chicago to further increase these advantages is not 
viewed with pleasure by western shippers. It is a well- 
known fact that no court or commission has imposed on 
any railroad any rates so nearly approaching confiscation 
as the rates made by the railroads themselves—in many 
instances forced on them by the allied interests commonly 
known as the trusts. Traffic managers are forced by the 
trusts to make rates that are to the latter’s interests 
solely, 

The differentials between the raw and the manufac- 
tured products, where any exists, are ridiculously small. 
A few examples of the above assertion may be of interest: 

Page 91 of Transcontinental Westbound Tariff 4-I, 
under the head of “Bridge, Wharf, Gas House and Struc- 
tural Iron and Steel,’ shows a grouping of thirty-one items, 
which contains practically everything needed to construct 
a reinforced concrete building, down to the nuts, bolts 
and rivets, giving a carload rate of 80 cents per 100 
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pounds from eastern defined territory to North Pacific 
coast terminals, with a minimum of 30,000 pounds. It 
may be imagined what trust dictated this rate and group- 
ing. It, of course, is utilized by the trust, and by the 
contractor who may or may not have any capital of his 
own. 

The manufacturer of agricultural iron, on this coast, 
and who does not manufacture anything else, must ship 
in the raw materials in carloads. The carload rate on 
iron—bar, slab, etc.—(see page 92) is exactly the same 
as that given to the manufactured article, with its im- 
mense grouping (80 cents); but the minimum on the 
former is 10,000 pounds greater. The rate and minimum 
on boiler plate and sheet iron (No. 11 and heavier) are 
the same. Bolts, nuts, rivets, etc., may be shipped in 
another car with same rate and minimum. In this case 


absolutely no protection is given the west coast manu- 
facturer. 


The carload rate on glucose in barrels from Chicago 
to Seattle is 65 cents. This glucose is used as a body 
in the manufacture of nearly all syrup. This rate our 
manufacturer pays, but the Chicago manufacturer of 
syrup (including the trust itself) can ship in one car the 
highest grades of syrup made from glucose, ship them in 
glass, in tin, or in fancy decorated tins, and in the same 
car as the glucose in barrels, at the same rate. 

The beef trust can ship its manufactured soap in 
boxes at a rate of 80 cents, while the rate on cottonseed 
oil, of which soap is largely made, is 90 cents. 


These are only illustrations which show the evident 
intention of the eastern interests, combined with railroad 
subservience or complacency, that the western manufac- 
turers shall have as hard a row to cultivate as possible. 
And now comes the Chicago Wholesale Grocers’ Union, 
through Mr. Barlow, in benign manner, and with phil- 
anthropic interest only, seeking to force the transconti- 
nental railroads to adopt a rule against their interests, 
that will throw trade to the former, and, if possible, beat 
out the man on this coast who is trying to succeed in 
selling the same class of goods. 


Mr, Barlow’s arguments for economy in handling, 
billing, trucking, etc., are merely an argument that the 
big fish should eat up the little fish. So arrange matters 
that the big dealer or manufacturer, who has his own 
industrial spur, may load his own freight at his own door; 
put in the car everything in the food line, for instance, 
that takes a fourth class carload rate, transport it to the 
very doors of the smaller jobber in the interior, distribute 
it to his customer, or to consumers, if possible, and 
thereby, by a process of benevolent assimilation, transfer 
all distributive ability to the large dealer in the great 
eastern city. Of course, there is nothing selfish in this. 
But the jobber in the interior, or on the west coast, is 
supremely selfish if he opposes this eleemosynary scheme. 
Take the large general-store dealers in the small interior 
towns in the state of Washington, and take the sale of 
agricultural implements as an example. What happens 
to the smaller dealers and eventually to the consumer? 
The adoption of the rule would allow the man with the 
larger capital, who handles these goods in connection with 
the sale of other goods, to ship in carloads from the East, 
where his competitors, on account of lack of capital, ean- 
not buy in carloads, but purchase from the agricultural 
implement jobber on this coast, and must ship in less- 
than-carloads. It soon becomes apparent that the smaller 
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man cannot compete; he abandons the sale of agricul- 
tural implements; the large dealer becomes stronger; the 
smaller becomes weaker; the consumer finally is forced 
to buy from one concern, and competition is completely 
obliterated. 

The consumer on this coast views this matter in an 
entirely different manner from the consumer in the thickly 
populated portion of the middle West. Our consumer 
feels it is a good thing to have large cities with strong 
distributive ability. 

The large jobber, and more especially the large manu- 
facturer, tend to build up cities, make great pay-rolls, 
employ large numbers of operators, and are the very 
breath and life of our cities. The consumer knows it is 
much better in the long run for him to pay, perhaps, one 
cent more for a can of corn, ten cents more for a pair of 
shoes, 50 cents or $1 more for a suit of clothes, or $5 
for a reaper, and thereby support and strengthen the 
jobber or manufacturer of his vicinity, rather than to 
buy the goods for an infinitesimal amount less, and see 
his town or city dwindle, or at least not grow. 

Let us not strive to veil the sentiment that lies be- 
hind the support or opposition to this rule—it is largely 
selfish. 

To the argument that carload mixtures apply gen- 
erally to large jobbing centers, which Mr. Barlow con- 
siders wrong, it is only necessary to say, generally speak- 
ing, that it is most natural to accord to the man having 
distributive ability the privilege of mixtures, and when 
applied to small towns it would practically be of no effect, 
for obvious reasons. What Mr. Barlow evidently desires 
is that the jobber, either in the interior or on the Pacific 
coast, shall be driven out of business, and that the pat- 
ronage of his customers may be diverted to his com- 
petitor located in large eastern centers. 

What the Pacific coast manufacturer and jobber 
wants, what he needs, what he should have, is protec- 
tion from the heavy shipper in the East, particularly the 
trusts—the iron and steel trust, the glucose trust, the 
beef (soap) trust and the wholesale grocers. 

Not content with the manifestly unjust rates and 
groupings at present imposed upon us, the beef trust now 
asks to secure the same rate on packing-house products to 
this coast as applies on the raw material—the hog. And 
the philanthropic Mr. Barlow, and the interests he repre- 
sents, would further tie up the west coast jobber and 
manufacturer by allowing the mail-order houses, the trusts, 
and the heavy jobbers in large middle West cities, to 
absorb the whole interior trade by the injection of a rule 
that would enable them to do a less-than-carload business 
on a carload rate. 

W. A. Mears, Secy. and Treas., 

Transportation Bureau, New Seattle Chamber of Com- 

merce. 

Seattle, Wash., Aug. 1, 1912. 


MORE FREIGHT-HOUSE HOLIDAYS. 


It is announced that eastern roads having Chicago 
terminals have followed the action of the western rail- 
roads in closing their freight houses at 1 o’clock on Satur- 
day afternoons, in order to give the men a half holiday. 
Notice to that effect has just been issued by the Erie, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Grand Trunk, Lake Shore, Michigan 
Central, Nickel Plate, Pere Marquette, Big Four and the 
Wabash. The order will be effective during the remainder 
of the month, It also covers the team tracks. 
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THE COMMERCE COURT FIGHT 


Various Actions and Opinions Taken and Ex- 
pressed in Attempt to Rehabilitate the 
Threatened Commerce Court 





A bill has been introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Broussard of Louisiana, the purpose of which is 
to transfer the jurisdiction of the district courts over all 
cases and proceedings arising under any law regulating 
commerce to the Commerce Court, 

It is said that prior to the first of January last, at 
which time the Judicial Code took effect, neither the circuit 
nor district courts had jurisdiction respecting interstate 
commerce matters except such as was specifically and 
definitely given from time to time, and that the language 
of the Judicial Code giving to the district courts juris- 
diction over cases involving interstate commerce was suffi- 
ciently broad to include any case arising out of any law 
passed in pursuance of the common clause of the Con- 
stitution. The language of the code gives to the district 
courts “original jurisdiction of all cases and pro- 
ceedings arising under any law regulating commerce,” ex- 
cept the particular classes of cases, jurisdiction of which 
is given to the Commerce Court. It is argued with great 
force that this language is sufficiently broad to incluce 
review of negative orders of the Commission, Recent at- 
tempts have been made to give to the courts jurisdiction 
to hear and determine cases predicated upon a negative 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Great diffi- 
culty has been experienced in securing language which 
would not have the ultimate effect of broadening the review 
power of the courts. To obviate these difficulties, it has 
been thought advisable to suggest the transfer to the 
Commerce Court from the district courts all jurisdiction 
under the laws regulating commerce. Should the act be- 
come a law, it is said the Commerce Court will have 
jurisdiction not only to review negative orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but also to entertain 
cases under the Safety Appliance Act, Ash Pan Act, 
Hours of Labor Act and other acts which deal with inter- 
state carriers. The advantage of having a special trans- 
portation court dealing with these matters, which are 
similar to the matters which arise under the act to regu- 
late commerce, is pointed out. The proposition puts an 
end to the controversy concerning the limits of power 
which the courts may exercise in respect to an act of 
the Commission, whether resulting in an affirmative or 
negative order. 

The Commerce Court, should jurisdiction of these 
cases and proceedings be given to it, would be able to 
exercise only those powers which under the Constitution 
and under the act creating the district court, these courts 
can exercise, 

The full text of the bill reads: 

“That the original jurisdiction heretofore conferred 
on the district courts under and by virtue of the provi- 
sions of that part of section 24 of an act entitled, ‘An 
Act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911, reading: ‘Eighth. 
Of all suits and proceedings arising under any law regu- 
lating commerce,’ be and the same is hereby transferre1 
to and vested in the Commerce Court. 

“Sec. 2. That the provisions of section two hundred 
to two hundred and fourteen, inclusive, of the ‘Act to 
codify, revise and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,’ including the provisions relating to the transfer 
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of existing cases and proceedings to the Commerce Court, 
shall be and remain in full force and virtue.” 


In an editorial article published on August 5, of 
which reprints have been widely distributed, the New 
York Journal of Commerce has this to say with refer- 
ence to negative orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission: 

“Outside of the membership of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission there appears to be no dissent from 
the proposition that railroad shippers should have the 
same opportunity as the railroads to appeal from the 
orders of the Commission. The simplest requirements 
of justice would seem to demand that if the defeated 
earrier is afforded a right to appeal to the courts and 
secure a reversal of the opinion of the Commission, the 
same measure of relief and in the same forum should 
not be denied to the defeated complainant shipper. Even 
the Commission itself, impatient of correction as it is 
and has been throughout most of its history, is not quite 
a unit in denying the necessity for placing jurisdiction 
somewhere to review its own negative or non-relief 
orders. The commissioners who have publicly opposed 
any such legislation argue that review for a defeated 
shipper is unnecessary, and that if review be had of 
negative orders the carriers may be able to have review 
of applications for relief from the provisions of the fourth 
section of the Interstate Commerce Act. That is to say, 
the basis of the objection apparently is the fear that if 
the shippers get the right to appeal to the courts in 
the manner desired, this will permit railroads to appeal 
long-and-short-haul orders. Under the present law rail- 
roads may petition the Commission for relief from such 
orders, and the Commission may grant or deny it, but 
if a railroad is denied the right to charge higher rates 
to an intermediate than to a terminal point, it must 
accept this decision as final. The obvious reply to that 
is that if the Commission wrongfully exercises its dis- 
cretion in such cases, the decision ought to be set aside, 
and that the number of possible cases, or the class of 
cases which might be taken to the courts, should not be 
permitted to wefgh against fundamental‘ rights. Public 
opinion is certainly not prepared to entrust such power 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission as would permit 
it to hold in its hands the destinies of carriers, shippers 
and localities, to deal with all three interests at its 
pleasure, equally free from suggestion or control of the 
courts. 

“A clear and convincing statement on this subject 
was made in our news columns on July 6 by Representa- 
tive Broussard of Louisiana, whose bill conferring the 
needed jurisdiction on the Commerce Court is the most 
concise and direct of the three introduced for that pur- 
pose. The necesstty for the relief which the Broussard 
bill aims to provide was made manifest in the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Procter & Gamble case, in 
which it was definitely determined that the Commerce 
Court is only open to railroads against whom the Com- 
mission has issued an order granting relief to a shipper. 
This decision reversed several circuit courts and also 
the Commerce Court. Thus, as matters stand, the only 
error of law which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
can at present commit without judicial review is an error 
in refusing or denying relief when expressed by a 
negative order. For example, if in the Procter & Gamble 
case the Commission had found against the carriers and 
had ordered them to cease and desist from collecting 
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from the shipper a charge of $1 a day for the use of 
his cars on the shipper’s sidetrack, the question of law 
involved in the case would have been determined by the 
Supreme Court. But as the Commission found against 
the complaining shipper and in favor of the carriers, no 
review by the court was possible. The question is evi- 
dently pertinent: ‘Should the language of the law be 
any less potent in one case than the other, because one 
man receives an affirmative order, while in the other 
case he is denied any relief?’ Shipping interests have 
been slow to come to the defense of their rights before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but they have at 
last become thoroughly aroused, and have expressed a 
determination to have their day in court to the. same 
extent that the carrier now enjoys. 


“This state of feeling has been promptly recognized 
by the attorney-general and the President, and both are 
in sympathy with Mr. Broussard in his endeavor to 
revise the jurisdiction of the Commerce Court. Mr. 
Wickersham had already placed himself on record in 
various communications to the chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House, 
in favor of the principle of the Broussard bill. He has 
said that there would seem to be no public policy to 
prevent any suitor under the Commerce Act who is 
denied relief by the Commission from submitting the 
question to a court and having an authoritative legal 
determination of the point in question. He merely de- 
sires that it should be made perfectly clear that the 
jurisdiction of the court should not extend to the review 
of conclusions of fact, expediency or administrative pol- 
icy, but only to errors of law upon the facts as deter- 
mined by the Commission; in other words, he believes 
that there should be some judicial review of the sound- 
ness of any order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which construes the statute conferring jurisdiction upon 
it as meaning that it may not entertain jurisdiction of 
any particular complaint or grant relief in any special 
proceeding brought before it. Although the Commission 
acts in a judicial manner, it is not a judicial body, and 
its construction of a law which Congress has enacted 
as meaning to deprive a suitor of a right to submit his 
complaint to the Commission is a judicial question, which, 
in the opinion of the attorney-general, should be con- 
sidered by a court. The prospects of the passage of the 
Broussard bill would thus appear to be excellent, and 
there can be no question of the value of the service 
which its author has performed to the great body of 
railroad shippers.” 

Less judicial in its attitude is the New York Times, 


which in its issue of August 4 discusses the question of 
abolition of the court as follows: 


“Washington dispatches announced Saturday that the 
Conference Committee of the two houses had adopted 
an amendment to the Legislative Appropriation bill abol- 
ishing the Commerce Court at the same time that the 
attorney-general was arguing before the Senate that the 
court was necessary, and that the jurisdiction to review 
the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
also necessary. The conditions make a stronger case 
for a veto of this rider to the Legislative bill than for 
the veto of the Army bill, on which Congress has already 
receded. Thus Congress, while climbing out of the hole 
which it dug for the President, is making haste to fall 
into another hole of the same sort, and thus strengthen 
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the President, whom it dislikes because of the use he 
makes of the opportunities it gives him. 

“That the President will veto thé abolition of the 
Commerce Court is sure. In his speech of acceptance he 
remarks that contested railway cases which formerly 
dragged -on for two years are now settled in half a 
year. The return to the old conditions is wanted by 
nobody except by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and is wanted by the Commission for reasons more con- 
vincing to itself than to either railways or shippers. The 
grievance of the Commission against the Commerce Court 
is not due to anything peculiar to the Commerce Court, 
but is part of the Commission’s old quarrel with all 
courts, including the Supreme Court. Always the Com- 
mission has contended that if it were supreme it would 
alone give the country prosperity through relief from the 
railways’ throttling of commerce. This was so far con- 
vincing to Congress that at one time it was actually 
proposed that there should be no appeal from the Com- 
mission’s findings. This was too much even for the 
anti-railway temper of those times. A method of review 
of the Commission’s orders was provided, but no method 
was enacted for remedying the Commission’s failure to 
act, or taking of erroneous action through a wrong view 
of the law. In other words, Congress provided only for 
a one-sided method of correcting the Commission’s action, 
and gave that right to the railway for no other apparent 
reason than that nobody imagined it possible that a 
shipper could have any reason to challenge a decision by 
the body created in the shippers’ interest. Ever since 
that legislation in 1906 the railways have appealed on 
Many occasions, and both in the Circuit courts and in 
the Commerce Court when it was vested with the juris- 
diction of the Circuit courts. The substance of the law 
was not altered, and would not be altered by the aboli- 
tion of the Commerce Court. The quarrel of the Com- 
mission with the courts would survive the proposed action 
of Congress, which the President would like nothing bet- 
ter than ‘to veto. 


“Naturally, the railways appeal only the cases in 
which they think they have a chance of success. In 
this manner it has happened that both the Circuit courts 
and their successor, the Commerce Court, have given 
many decisions distasteful to the Commission, and have 
seemed to be pro-railway in their sympathies because of 
correction of the anti-railway tendencies of the Com- 
mission. But it was only recently that the Commission 
inadvertently made a decision against railways which 
offended shippers, who then discovered that they had 
no remedy because of the defect of jurisdiction above 
mentioned. Since there are two sides to every lawsuit, 
and since it is outrageous that one side should have a 
right of appeal which the other does not possess, the 
Commerce Court assumed that the intention of Congress 
was to give equal rights of procedure to both railways 
and shippers. The Circuit courts would have done the 
same, and would have been overruled, just as the Com- 
merce Court was overruled by the Supreme Court in 
its decision that Congress enacted just the blunder above 
indicated, 


“Now, the Commission is asking again for freedom 
from control by the courts in its beneficent activities. 
As a legislative body it is supreme. No errors of its 
findings of fact or conception of policies can be corrected 
if they are constitutional. It wants also to be supreme 
in its views of law, for it acts judicially in declaration 
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of what are reasonable rates. 
our system of government that the Commission should 


It is not desirable under 


be uncontrolled in its views of both law and fact. This 
is the opinion of the administration, whose chief law 
officer told the House Committee that it is better to 
amend the jurisdiction of the Commerce Court than to 
aboliish it. The railways would be favored by the aboli- 
tion, since it would give them a choice of about a hun- 
dred judges before whom they might bring their appeals. 
The railways could select their forum, choosing a judge 
in a home district, and the mere abolition of the court 
would not give the shippers the right of appeal which 
they lack. The call is for the amendment of the blunder 
of Congress, not for overruling the pro-railway sympa- 
thies of the court. Especially there is no call for ex- 
empting the Commission from a review of its activities 
under the law.” 


Extends Time for Revision 





The Commission on August 8 gave the carriers of 
Trunk Line territory, joining in Fourth Section Applica- 
tion No. 6771, which supplements Application No. 6589, 
until May 1 next year to complete their revision of joint 
passenger tariffs carrying rates from Trunk Line territory 
to other territories. The fourth section order granting 
the extension of time, No. 1543, takes the place of Fourth 
Section Order No. 1001, which required them to file their 
revised tariffs so as to have them effective not later than 
September 1 next. 

This extension gives the carriers 13 months from the 
time they were supposed to have lined up their rates 
to conform to the rule of the fourth section in which to 
revise their rates and reissue their tariffs, the first order 
on the subject having required them to have the work 
completed in March of this year. It will be necessary 
for them to have the new tariffs on file April 1 so as to 
have them become effective on May 1. 


SHREVEPORT’S VICTORY. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Shreveport, La., has 
issued an attractive folder by way of celebration of its 
recent victory in the matter of East Texas rates on 
which that city was at loggerheads with the Texas com- 
mission. The folder gives a brief history of how mer- 
chants in the east half of Texas were shut in behind a 
barrier which the railroads were powerless to remove, 
how it was finally removed by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and how, as a result, Shreveport 
is now in position to become the jobbing and manufac- 
turing center for a large territory with transportation 
rates such as to assist the natural advantages of location. 
The folder was designed and prepared by E. L. McColgin, 
secretary, the striking features of the design being two 
large panoramic views of the city, including its river 
frontage and business district. 


HIGHER RATES ON LUXURIES. 


Representative Roberts of Massachusetts has intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives a bill requesting 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to institute a thor- 
ough investigation of all freight rates on luxuries and 
the non-essentials of life with a view to their increase, so 
as to enable the payment of higher wages to employes 
without cutting off dividends. 
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SUBSTITUTE BILL OFFERED 


Hearing Before House Committee Brings Out 
Suggestions for Establishing Status 
of Commerce Court 








THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 


COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Attorney-General Wickersham, when he appeared be- 
fore the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merece, proposed a substitute for the Broussard juris- 
diction bill, which many think would have the effect of 
narrowing the review the courts, under the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, have been granting to the carriers 
who have challenged the orders of the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission. They think his substitute, if 
agreed to, would restrict the review to the constitutional 
and statutory grounds, and make the findings of fact 
absolutely sacred and beyond the power of the court, in 
almost any conceivable case, to inquire into. The Louisi- 
ana congressman, taking the suggestion of the attorney- 
general, also submitted a substitute for his own bills, 
he taking the position that the suggestions of the attorney- 
general were not couched in simple enough language. 

In his statements to the committee the attorney-gen- 
eral made very clear his views respecting the powers of 
the courts concerning review of the orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In the view of some people 
who heard him the views of Mr. Wickersham are little 
short of revolutionary. In short, the position of the at- 
torney-general falls under three heads: He wouid have 
the Commerce Court retained in the judicial system and 
to it given the power to review the law in the negative 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission and at 
the same time the power of the court materially cut 
down with respect to the affirmative orders. 

“I believe,” said the attorney-general, “that when one 
goes to the Interstate Commerce Commission and it de- 
nies to him a right under the statute, when the Com- 
mission wrongfully construes the act under which it is 
created and acts, he should have the right of a review 
on the law, and that the review should be had in the 
courts. I would not have the court open up the facts as 
found by the Commission; they should be beyond the 
power of the court; they should be final. But when the 
Commission construes the act and the litigant, shipper or 
carrier, is dissatisfied on its construction of the law, he 
shculd be free to have a judicial interpretation of the 
statute,” 

Asked by Mr. Broussard of Louisiana whether or not 
the criticism of the Commerce Court and the statement 
that it is a one-sided body arose because the court under 
existing laws could only determine against the Commis- 
sion, shippers’ cases not being cognizable by the court, 
was true, the attorney-general assented to the proposition. 

The bill which the attorney-general favors is one in 
which is given to the Commerce Court the power to re- 
view orders of the Commission in which is denied in 
whole or in part the relief sought and in which the same 
right of review is given for both kinds of orders, affirm- 
ative and negative. 


The measure of review for orders of both kinds appar- 
ently is made much less than now exists for affirmative 
orders, The language of the bill restricting the power 
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of the courts is: “In cases involving the validity of any 
action of-the Commission’s, or of any refusdl.to act, the 
jurisdiction (of the court) shall not extend to review of 
conclusions of fact, expediency or administrative policy 
(whether upon disputed or undisputed evidence), but only 
te. .ertérs Of law upoi thie Yacts as determined by the 
Commission, provided that such determinations of fact 
by the Commission shall have been supported by some 
substantial evidence adduced before it.” This language 
will divest the Commerce Court of much of its power 
with respect to orders against carriers, and, while such 
review is agreeable to the shippers for negative orders, 
it is expected that the carriers will resent the reduction 
in the power of the Commerce Court. 

In addition to limiting the power of the Commerce 
Court, the language of the bill is much involved and con- 
tains provisos, limitations and conditions; one of the 
objections urged is that it requires laborious and careful 
reading to determine what was in the mind of the author. 
The shippers claim that all which is needed is that there 
be a simple amendment by which the court shall have the 
same power with respect to negative orders as now exists 
with respect to affirmative orders. It is urged that the 
language of a suggestion made by Mr. Broussard is all 
that is required, and that it completely safeguards the 
rights of the shippers, carriers, Commission and the public. 
The language of the suggestion, which was not made 
public, but was submitted to the attorney-general and 
was put in the record, reads: 

“That the Commerce Court shall have jurisdiction of 
cases and controversies arising out of orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by which the relief sought 
is denied in whole or in part, provided that said court 
shall have and exercise its powers in such cases and 
controversies with respect to questions of law only, and, 
provided further, that the provisions of this act shall not 
be construed as affecting the jurisdiction heretofore con- 
ferred on the said court.” 


Suspends Stove Rate Advance 





By order entered Aug. 1, 1912, the Commission has 
vacated and set aside as of Aug. 15, 1912, its orders here- 
tofore entered in Investigation and Suspension Docket 107, 
which suspended certain items in supplements 32 and 33 
to Countiss’ Transcontinental Freight Bureau Tariff I. C. C. 
929 and supplement 2 to Countiss’ Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau Tariff I. C. C. 942. 

The suspended items advanced from $1.30 to $1.50 
per 100 pounds the transcontinental rate on mixed car- 
loads of stoves containing cast-iron or steel ranges with 
gas stove attachments. These advances were canceled 
by the carriers, effective July 22, 1912, and the Commis- 
sion has therefore vacated its orders of suspension and 
dismissed the proceeding. 


SUSPENDS ICE SWITCHING ADVANCES. 
By order entered July 30, Investigation and Suspension 


Docket 94, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
further suspended from Aug. 10, 1912, until Feb. 
10, 1913, supplement 2 to Chicago, Milwaukee & 


St. Paul Railway tariff I. C. C. B-2471. This supplement 
was originally suspended from April 12 until Aug. 10, 
1912, and publishes advances in charges for switching ice, 
in carloads, at Chicago, Iil., and in that vicinity. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small! fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. ' 
Rate Applicable to Shipment Stopped Short of Intended 


Destination. 


Arizona.—“A receives judgment in a suit against B. 
A large shipment consigned to B is attached on arrival 

at A’s town by the sheriff in satisfaction of mortgage. 
A’s town is a junction point en route to B’s town, and 
freight rates are figured on a combination of locals over 
A’s town. The railroad company assesses charges through 
to destination and same is paid by the sheriff. Goods are 
sold and original freight bills are turned over by sheriff 
to purchaser, who surrenders same to A. Did the rail- 
read company have a right to assess through charges? 
Cannot A collect a claim for the freight charges from A’s 
town to B’s town on account of service not rendered?” 

At common law, if the goods were stopped and de- 
manded by the owner, or someone claiming under him, 
during transit, when the carrier is willing and able to 
fulfill the contract of shipment, the carrier would be 
entitled to its full freight for the whole distance to the 
destination to which they were originally directed. How- 
ever, it would seem that the act now contemplates the 
genera] rule of equitably charging graduated rates on 
traffic with reasonable reference to the amount of the 
service actually performed, and the Commission has, in 
several instances, manifested a tendency that way. A 
carrier must, upon the delivery of a shipment, collect 
whatever rates its schedule necessitates for the actual 
service performed; no more nor less. In Rule 248, Con- 
ference Rulings, Bulletin 5, the Commission held that the 
carrier must collect the published rate for the movement 
actually made. In Rule 147, concerning a shipment stopped 
in transit, the Commission held that the carrier must 
collect its local rate to the point at which shipment 
‘was stopped by the shipper. In-Rule 350, involving rates 
applicable to shipments stopped short of intended destina- 
tion, the Commission held that “it is not unlawful or 
improper in such cases to refund the charges that have 
been paid in excess of what the lawful charges on the 
shipment would have been if the transit point had been 
its final destination.” 

If it is lawful for the carrier.to refund the charges, in 
such an instance, it necessarily follows that the carrier 
is not legally entitled to collect the rate applicable beyond 
the transit point. 


* * * 


Measure of Damages in Delayed Shipments Excludes Ex- 
press Charges on Duplicate Shipments. 
Illinois—““We delivered a shipment to the railroad 
consigned to Rochester, N. Y., and the shipment was out 
an unreasonable length of time, during which time the 
consignee entered tracer, and it developed from this tracer 
that shipment went to Rochester, Mich. It was later 
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reconsigned to Rochester, N. Y.; and the only amount 
of freight paid was the freight from Chicago to Rochester, 
N. Y. In other words, the railroad did not charge freight 
from Rochester, Mich., to Rochester, N. Y. In the mean- 
while the customer could not wait for the goods, so wired 
us to duplicate the shipment by express. We contend 
that, on account of the carrier’s delay in delivering the 
shipment to its proper destination, that the railroad should 
stand for the express charges which we were required 
to pay on the duplicate Shipment.” 

Kindly refer to “West Virginia,” appearing on page 
671 of the March 30, 1912, issue of THE TRAFFIC WOLRD, 
for an answer to your question. 

* * * 
Mixed Carload Shipment Under Southern Classification. 


Tennessee.—“Will you please be kind enough to refer 
to Southern Classification No. 38, page 9, rule 10, and 
advise whether or not, in your opinion, this rule is in- 
tended to govern carload shipments containing articles of 
more than one class, for which no specific mixing rates 
are published by carriers? This is a matter which we 
have been unable to get satisfactorily explained by car- 
riers, there being a difference of opinion.” 

In our opinion, this rule relates to less-than-carload 
shipments only, and is intended, in a measure, to amplify 
Rule 4, governing the marking and description of the con- 
tents of packages in so far as determining the less-than 
carload rates on articles of more than one class placed in 
the same package. Rule 25 (b) more particularly relates 
to carload shipments made up of more than one article 
for which no specific mixed rates are published by the 
carriers. Rule 10, Southern Classification, is similar to 
Rule 15, Official Classification. Rule 10, Official Classifi- 
cation, covers mixed carload shipments, and a similar rule 
for use in_the Western Classification is being urged by 
the western shippers in a proceeding now before the 
Commission. See an interesting article hereon appearing 
on page 200 of the July 27, 1912, issue of this paper. 

* ~ - 
Undercharge Claims Governed by Statute of Limitation of 
State Where Recovery Sought. 

Washington.—“Carrier presents bill for undercharge 
on an interstate shipment which moved in 1906. Can 
it enforce collection as against the state statute of lim- 
itation?” 

A claim for undercharge, if sued upon, is of the same 
character as an action in debt or assumpsit, and is gov- 
erned by the same period of limitation in which such 
an action for recovery must be brought, as provided by 
the statute of the state in which the action is properly 
brought. If the action is in assumpsit on an open account, 
the statute does not begin to run until after the date 
of the last item. Any revival of the action by acknowl. 
edgment, new promise, or part payment, also stops the 
running of the statute. 

ca * + 


Cost of Constructing Switch Connections Usually Assessed 
Against Shipper. 


Pennsylvania.—‘“I note the commerce law provides that 
in case a shipper constructs a sidetrack the railroad must 
give him a connection, or, rather, the Commission can 
order the railroad to make connection. It has been the 
custom of the A. D. road to charge shipper for this con- 
nection. Will you please advise if shipper builds his side- 
track according to specifications, if the railroad can charge 
shipper for the expense of the connection ?” 
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As a matter of law, the carrier may charge the ship- 
per with the cost of constructing a switch connection be- 
tween the shipper’s siding and the carrier’s lines, to which 
the shipper is entitled under the act. The statute makes 
it the duty of an interstate carrier to construct and main- 
tain properly a switch connection with the private side- 
track of any shipper tendering interstate traffic for trans- 
portation, where such connection is reasonably practica- 
ble, and can be put in with safety, and will furnish suffi- 
cient business to justify the construction and maintenance 
of the same; and, further, empowers the Commission to 
determine the reasonableness of the compensation for 
constructing the same. While there have been instances 
wherein the Commission has sanctioned a voluntary ar- 
rangement between the carrier and shipper through which 
the carrier, and not the shipper, is to pay out of its 
available funds the cost of constructing the switch con- 
nections (Weleetka Light & Water Co. vs. Ft. Smith & 
W. R. R. Co., 12 I. C. C., 503), yet in the absence of such 
voluntary arrangement, and particularly where a carrier 
has uniformly charged the shipper with the cost, the 
general practice has been to require the shipper to bear 
the expense of construction. Ridgewood Coal Co. vs. Le- 
high Valley R. R. Co., 21 I. C. C., 183. 


x * * 


Proportion of Freight Charges Returnable on Partially 


Damaged Shipments. 

' Georgia.—“On a shipment of earthenware from Zanes- 
ville, O., to Savannah, Ga., invoice $18.30, the freight 
charges amounting to $10.76, or 58.8 per cent of the face 
of the invoice. When the goods were opened up I found 
there was a breakage amounting to $3.85, for which I filed 
claim, adding 58.8 per cent for freight, which is equal to 
the amount which I paid. As illustrated, if I paid $10.76 
freight on $18.30 worth of merchandise, I paid $2.26 on 
$3.85 which was broken, which amount I asked refunded. 
The transportation company, however, raised the point 
that this was about five times what the freight rate ought 
to be, claiming that the freight refund should be based 
on the actual weight of the merchandise broken, eliminat- 
ing weight of the cases and packing. Hence I take up 
the matter with you, at their request, to ascertain whether 
or not I am entitied to 58.8 per cent freight refund, which 
is equal to the amount I paid, or should we base it on 
the actual weight of the merchandise broken?” 

The uniform bill of lading provides that the amount 
of any loss or damage shall be computed on the basis of 
the value of the property, being the invoice price, in- 
cluding freight charges, at point of shipment. Therefore, 
if the shipment in question had been totally lost, your 
claim would have been in the sum of $18.30, “being the 
invoice price,’ plus $10.76, being the “freight charges.” 
The fact that the shipment was only partially lost does 
not in anywise change the phraseology or plain meaning 
of said provision in the bill of lading, and cannot be inter- 
preted to give the carrier any advantages in partially 
lost shipments taht it could not enjoy in totally lost ship- 
ments. It therefore follows that if the whole of the 
freight charge is returnable to the shipper in totally lost 
shipments, that a proportion thereof, based on the ratio 
of the value of the broken part to the value on the face 
of the invoice, is returnable to the shipper in partially 
lost shipments. It being understood, of course, that the 
freight rate charged was in accordance with duly pub- 
lished tariffs of the carrier via the particular route over 
which the shipment moved. 
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Car Surplus and Shortage 


Statistical Bulletin No. 123-A of the American Raik 
way Association Committee on Relations Between Rail- 
roads gives the following summary of car surpluses and 
shortages from March 29, 1911, to July 18, 1912, as follows: 

Total surplus—July 18, 1912, 75,389 cars; July 4, 1912, 
70,731 cars; July 19, 1911, 150,433 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is an in- 
crease in the total surplus of 4,658 cars. The increase in 
surplus coal cars is general throughout the country except 
in groups 1 (New England), 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida) and 10 (Oregon, 
Idaho, California, Arizona and Washington), The net in- 
crease in surplus of this class of equipment is 2,178 cars. 
There is a further increase in box car surplus of 2,731 
cars. The increase is most apparent in groups 1 (as 
above), 3 (Ohjo, Indiana, Michigan and western Pennsyl- 
vania), 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas) and 10 (as above). There is a decrease in flat 
car surplus of 881 cars and an increase in miscellaneous 
car surplus of 630 cars general throughout the country. 

Total shortage—July 18, 1912, 6,467 cars; July 4, 1912, 
6,707 cars; July 19, 1911, 1,361 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is a small 
decrease in the total shortage of 240 cars. There is am 
increase in the total coal car shortage of 1,038 cars, chiefly 
in groups 1 and 3 (as above), 4 (Virginias and Carolinas) 
and 5 (as above). There is a decrease in box car shortage 
of 965 cars, chiefly in groups 1 and 3 (as above) and 11 
(Canadian lines). There is also a decreased shortage of 
225 flat cars and 88 miscellaneous cars. 

Compared with the same date of 1911, there is a de- 
crease in the total surplus of 75,044 cars, of which 14,282 
is in box, 3,056 in flat, 47,269 in coal and 10,437 in mis- 
cellaneous cars. There is an increase in the total short- 
age of 5,106 cars, of which 1,917 is in box, 1,536 in flat, 
1,410 in coal and 253 in miscellaneous cars. 





SURPLUSES. 
No. Coal, 
Date. of Box. Flat Gondola Other 
Roads. and Kinds. Totak 
Hopper. 
July 18, 1912..... 178 32,393 2,157 15,420 25,419 75,389 
July + ee 171 29,662 3,038 13,242 24,789 70,734 
June. 20, 1913. ..... 170 26,606 3,323 19,319 24,216 743,464 
May 23, 1912..... 163 23,298 4,053 71,068 25,264 123,685 
April 25, 1912..... 169 19,583 6,857 94,692 30,054 151,186 
REG... 24; BEB. ss 0% 166 14,681 6,310 12,540 19,151 52,682 
Feb. 28, 1912..... 164 9,024 7,216 10,239 18,505 44,984 
oem. . Si; Tee. «ss 162 12,781 8,125 14,042 20,644 55,592 
Dec. 20, 1911..... 167 23,485 6,006 35,409 23,743 88,646 
Nov.. 22. 1001..... 169 10,531 3,684 12,346 16,498 43,059 
Cet. "Re, Beet. es 161 7,166 3,861 12,148 16,131 39,306 
Aug. 16, 1911..... 166 37,912 4,161 34,190 31,737 108,060 
Sept. . _ Se > ee 160 12,372 3,844 19,543 22,623 58,382 
Suey: 38) M1... 172 46,675 5,213 62,689 35,856 150,433 
) ~2F :.) ae 169 53,208 5,783 72,885 34,058 165,934 
May 24, 1911..... 172 51,195 7,741 73,213 36,084 168,233 
April 26, 1911..... 168 55,052 9,573 85,351 39,548 189,524 
Beer. “2d, Bekele css 163 40,546 8,780 110,927 35,964 196,217 
SHORTAGES. 
No. Coal, 
Date. of Box. Flat. Gondola Other 
Roads. and Kinds. Total. 
Hopper. 

July 16, 1983..... 178 2,496 1,631 2,074 266 6,467 
July ae | ee 171 3,461 1,856 1,036 354 6,707 
June 20, 1922...... 170 3,169 1,555 450 572 5,746 
May 23, 1912..... 163 2,918 1,618 2,649 297 7,482 
April 25, 1912..... 169 6,152 1,613 2,144 2,396 12,305 
. -_ *< eae 166 19,413 904 8,159 5,498 33,974 
., Se Sl 164 23,514 731 8,153 4,744 37,142 
Jan. 31, 1912..... 162 15,042 538 5,538 1,893x 23,012 
Dec. 20, 1911..... 167 9,665 262 1,469 436 11,832 
Nov. 22, :1911...:: 169 12,678 483 4,080 2,708 19,942 
Oct.  % eae 161 14,943 896 2,278 657 18,774 
Sept. 37, 1924. .... 160 6,632 367 955 390 8,344 
oe ae | | he 166 1,319 417 1,866 228 3,330 
Saay . We WSs... es 172 579 105 664 _13 1,361 
June 21, 1911..... 169 1,667 500 54 543 2,76# 
May 34, 19il..... 172 253 345 148 89 835 
April 26, 1911..... 168 91 320 2,003 104 2,618 
Mar. 29, 1911..... 163 384 376 11 559 1,330 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


COMPLAINTS BEFORE COMMISSION 





Vol. X, No. 


Digest of Petitions Lodged with Interstate Commerce Board During Past Week 


No. 5052. Hiram G. Beach of Ham- 
burg, Mich., vs. Ann Arbor. 

Alleges excessive passenger fares 
from Toledo, O., to Hamburg, Mich. 
Demands reasonable fares. 

No. 5047. E. C. Best & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., vs. Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and Illinois 
Central. 

Alleges that a rate of 45 cents on 
potatoes from Wisconsin points to 
Jackson, Miss., is unjust and un- 
reasonable in comparison with 42% 
cents to New Orleans, Jackson be- 
ing an intermediate point. 

No. 5053. Eagle Pass Lumber Co. of 
Eagle Pass, Tex., vs. G. H. & S. A. 

Alleges excessive switching 
charges on lumber at Eagle Pass, 
Tex., when coming from Texas 
points for transshipment to points 
in Mexico. Complainant asks that 
said excessive switching charges be 
eliminated. 


No. 5046. The Jones Bros. Co., Boston, 
vs. Montpelier & Wells River et al. 
Alleges unreasonable rate on ship 
ment of one carload of finished 
monumental granite from Barre, Vt., 
to Altenheim, Ill, the rate being 
26 cents per 100 pounds and $2 a 
day for thirty-five days as rental 
of a car, being for the car belong- 
ing to the Barre R. R. Co. Demands 
reparation of an amount equal to 
the rental of the car and the fixing 
of 26 cents as a maximum rate. 
No. 5049. Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Chicago, vs. Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton et al. 
Alleges that rate on electrical 
supplies for telephone plant at Rus- 
sellville, Mich., shipped from North 


No. 5054. 


No. 5048. 


No. 5045. 


Escanaba are unjust and unreason- 
able. Demands reparation. G. M. 
Stephen, attorney for complainant. 
The Northwest Auto Sup 
ply Co., Spokane, Wash., vs. Spo- 
kane International Ry. et al. 

Alleges defendants charged an un- 
just and illegal rate on one auto- 
mobile and spare parts from Black 
Rock, N. Y., to Spokane in that the 
L. C. L. charge amounted to more 
than the C. L. charge would have 
been. The L. C. L. charge imposed 
amounted to $432.09, while the C. L. 
charge would have been only $320. 
Complainant submits affidavit show- 
ing that extra parts were sold to be 
used with the automobile shipped, 
and no other. 

Railroad Commissioners of 

South Dakota vs. Chicago, Milwau- 

kee & St. Paul et al in behalf of 

Livingstone Bros. 

Alleges that 15%4-cent rate on 
scrap iron from Sioux Falls to Chi- 
cago is unjust and unreasonable as 
compared with one of 8% cents 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis. De- 
mand reasonable rate and repara- 
tion. Royal C. Johnson, attorney- 
general, and P. W. Dougherty, as- 
sistant attorney-general, attorneys 
for complainants. 

The Robinson Land & Lum- 
ber Co. of Chicora, Miss., against 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. 

Alleges excessive rates on export 
lumber between Chicora, Miss., and 

Mobile, Ala., in that they exceed $1 

per 1,000 feet. Investigation, fixing 

of reasonable maxima rates and rep- 
aration asked for. 

No. 5051. Security Warehouse & Ele- 


No. 5046. 


No. 5055. 


vator Co. of St. Louis, Mo., vs C. 
& A. and Sou. Ry. 

Alleges rates on bulk corn from 
Stanford, Woodson and Murrayville, 
Ill., to Louisville, Ky., when shipped 
via East St. Louis, Ill., excessive 
and unjust. Complainant asks for 
more reasonable and just rates. 


No. 5044. J. R. Shoupe & Co. of Long- 


view, Tex., against the Trinity & 
Brazos Valley Railroad Co. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and 
discriminatory rates against ship- 
ments of ash lumber from Long 
View, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo., and 
that a just and reasonable rate 
should not exceed 19 cents. Rep- 
aration demanded and the establish- 
ment of a reasonable rate. 


Wood & Skilton of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., against the Southern 
Railway et al. 

Alleges excessive combination 
rates on lumber from Nokesville, 
Va., to Clinton, N. Y.; that a just 
rate should not exceed 16% cents. 
Reasonable maxima rate and rep- 
aration demanded. 


Stevens, Fryberger & Co., 
Sheridan, Wyo., vs. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy et al. 

Alleges imposition of an unjust 
and unreasonable rate on a bundle 
of rugs weighing 220 pounds 
shipped from Newark, N. J., to 
Sheridan, the rate imposed being 
$10.16 1-3, making a charge of 
$22.36. Demand reasonable rate 
and reparation down to a rate of 
$3.20, made up of a combination of 
88 cents to the Mississippi and 
$2.32 beyond. 








Helping to Avoid Car Shortage 


In view of the probability of a more or less serious 
congestion in freight handling which is likely to occur 
as an incident to the moving of the very large crops 
which seem to be promised this year in various sections, 
the interest of the shipper is at least equal to that of 
the carrier in seeing that, so far as he is concerned, the 
cars of which he has the loading or unloading be delayed 
as little as possible. W. D. Simmons, president of the 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, has taken steps to 
relieve his company of responsibility for any part of such 
congestion as may occur by sending to the manager of 
each of the branch houses of the company the following 
circular letter: 

“The extent to which the railroads are able to move 
promptly the great crops which are now just beginning 
to be harvested, will affect, to a great degree, the return 
of business prosperity in this country. 

“An important factor in their ability to move the 
crops promptly will be their ability to avoid a freight car 
congestion, and that will in turn depend largely upon the 
co-operation of shippers and receivers of goods, upon the 
promptness with which they load, unload and release cars 
which have been placed for them. 





“Everybody can help, and the larger shippers in pro- 
portion. As our tonnage for 1911 totaled 15,000 cars, and 
our business is larger this year, we can be of material 
assistance in this matter by taking care to load and unload 
immediately every car that is placed at our disposal. 


“This is to direct you to give that matter unusually 
close attention for the remainder of this year, and to see 
to it that your traffic departments get all the men they 
need and get them promptly to carry out the spirit of 
these instructions, even if work in other departments is 
temporarily delayed thereby. 


“In addition to doing all you can to facilitate the 
movement of any cars consigned to or by us, do all you 
can to influence others to show the same disposition to 
co-operate with the railroads for the general good that 
will come from a successful effort on the part of all hands 
to avoid freight congestion this fall. 

“You will find the majority, when the thing is prop- 
erly presented to them, will be glad to co-operate, whereas 
few will do anything unusual in that direction unless a 
suggestion is made to them along these lines, and simply 
because they will not think of it themselves. 

“Let us see what we can do in our own work and by 
our influence to help the situation in this way.” 
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August 10, 1912 


Protest Against Coast Tariffs 


Protests are coming to the Commission directed 
against Countiss’ westbound transcontinental freight tar- 
iff, which, if the Commission does not suspend it, will 
become effective on September 2. The furniture manu- 
facturers at High Point, N. C., and that territory object 
specifically to the carload rate on chairs, which is in- 
creased from $1.75 to $2.07. Protests undoubtedly will 
come from the intermountain points, because the tariff 
cancels about 30 commodity rates which will force the 
freight to move on class rates. 

The tariff force of the Commission is checking back 
the tariffs, and it will be a great surprise if some parts 
of it, if not the whole, is not held up pending investiga- 
tion of the complaints. 

While the increase in first class from New York to 
Pacific terminals is from $3 to $3.70, the same as the 
increase from Pacific terminals to New York, proposed 
months ago, and in theory no more unjust than the east- 
bound rate, in fact, there will be greater volume of ob- 
jection because of the greater volume of westbound busi- 
ness. 

Should a formal investigation be ordered, it is prob- 
able attempts will be made by complainants to show that 
while the increases in terminal rates are said to have 
been made only on articles in which water competition 
is said to be negligible, the fact is that increases-have 
been made on such articles as move in considerable quan- 
tity to interior and intermountain points and are of such 
character as consumers will demand, even if the rates 
are increased, so that, in the final analysis, the new tariff 
is primarily devised to continue the intermountain coun- 
try on the relative basis it has been on ever since the 
railroads devised the original “back haul tariff.” 

So far, however, as western shippers are concerned, 
there is a somewhat strenuous complaint on the eastbound 
rates. Traffic men in this section say that the small job- 
ber and western manufacturer under these new rates is 
practically prevented from successful competition with 
Chicago manufacturers for the middle western market. 
If westbound rates were at the same time raised suffi- 
ciently to prohibit eastern competition there, the loss would 
be merely a transfer of markets. But such is not the 
case. Westbound rates are raised merely on those articles 
not carried by water, such as breakable or perishable 
goods, 

One traffic man is quoted as saying that there is little 
doubt the new rates spell practical ruin for many Cali- 
fornia manufacturers, owing to the prohibition of the 
middle western market. 





In an interview on the new transcontinental rates 
which are shortly to be put in effect, L. J. Spence, traffic 
directer Union Pacific and Southern Pacific system, is 
quoted, in reference to a San Francisco dispatch that 
the advanees run from 75 to 100 per cent on eastbound 
and from 25 to 40 per cent on westbound freight, as saying: 

“The class rates both east and west bound have been 
advanced about 20 per cent. These advances were at 
first suspended by the Commission, but the suspension 
was withdrawn and the new rates become effective east- 
bound August 19 and westbound September 2. The im- 


portant changes in commodity rates are in the westbound 
tariff, not in the eastbound tariff, as stated. Rates which 
move large quantities of California products, such as 
fruit, green and dried, canned goods, beans, grain, etc., 
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are unchanged. A few changes which have been made 
are unimportant and do not affect the movement of Cali- 
fornia products. 

“On westbound commodity rates some changes have 
cecurred and they were made in deference to the opinion 
of the Commission that rates to the Pacific coast cities 
have not heretofore borne a correct relation to rates to 
interior cities, such as Salt Lake City, Reno, Spokane, etc. 
The new tariffs reduce the rates to the interior and make 
some advances to the coast, bringing the two tariffs more 
nearly in conformity. Advances to the coast have been 
confined to commodities which do not move in large vol- 
ume by sea, while on those commodities which do move 
extensively by water, the old rates have been continued. 
It is not true to say that this action will destroy the 
benefit of water competition to the Pacific coast shippers. 
The ships are there as in the past and, while the action 
of the rail carriers will lose some business so far as the 
railroads are concerned, it does not prevent this traffic 
from moving via water, as it has done heretofore. The 
advances made are nothing like as extensive as intimated 
by this telegram. As stated, the advances in class rates 
average about 20 per cent, but on commodity rates, which 
move the great bulk of the traffic, the average is far less 
and most of the important commodity rates under which 
the movement is more extensive are not changed at all.” 





SUSPENDS BAGGAGE REQUIREMENTS. 


The Commission on August 8 suspended those sec- 
tions of the tariffs concerning baggage dimensions until 
October 29, to the end that it may conduct an investiga- 
tion of the reasonableness of the changes which, if al- 
lowed to become effective, will increase the cost of trans- 
porting some baggage and make it impossible for whip 
salesmen and others whose sample cases are of unusual 
length to have them transported as baggage at all. Sales- 
men carrying samples of that kind, surveyors who carry 
long rods, and others whose packages are of the kind 
that would be forbidden the use of the baggage cars, have 
told the Commission that, inasmuch as the express com- 
panies will not or cannot deliver their instruments and 
samples within what they think would be a reasonable 
time, they will be forced out of business or will be forced 
to carry duplicate sets of samples or instruments, on 
which the express charges, in the aggregate, for a year 
would be comparatively large sums. 


CORRECTION—SOUTHERN CLASSIFICATION, 

The statement that the Commission had suspended 
Southern Classification No, 39 is an error. The carriers 
involved themselves postponed the effective date to Octo- 
ber 1. Such action was obviously the one to take, so 
long as there is a possibility of agreement between the 
carriers and the objecting shippers. Commissioner Clem- 
ents tried, when there was conference between himself 
and the representatives of the carriers, to have an under- 
standing as to the points at issue, so that the fighting 
might be confined to them, but he was not able to bring 
it about. The carriers were then in a mood to insist. 
Such action would have necessitated a suspension order. 
After the conference was held, the carriers apparently 
thought it better to keep the matter in their own hands 
and, on their own motion, changed the effective date as 
indicated. There will probably be further conferences, as 
there is manifestly a willingness on the part of the car- 
riers to give all objectors full opportunity to present their 
views and to meet them, if possible. 
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INCREASING EFFICIENCY ON THE SHORT HAUL 


It is the purpose of this department of THE TRAFFIC WORLD to describe and illustrate, when the 
subject-matter is suitable for illustration, appliances for, and methods of, handling freight in the factory 
and warehouse, in the freight station and on the platform, between the factory, the station and the ware- 


house, and between the platform and the car. 


The department is established with a view to suggest to 


the traffic man, whether of an industrial concern or railway official, some of the ways in which his fellow 
official has demonstrated the value of his services and some of the means by which others, for commercial 
reasons, have sought to increase his efficiency. THE TRAFFIC WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries 


concerning any device or method mentioned in this department, or unless requested to the contrary, put 
the inquirer in touch with those who can furnish full information. 


Modern Ways of Handling Freight 


There ‘is no doubt but what in most plants more at- 
tention has been paid to scientific manufacturing prin- 
ciples than to the economical handling of the raw or fin- 
ished goods. This is an opening for the industrial traffic 
manager. 

Improved machinery and tools have increased the out- 
put of operators in all classes of factories, but the hook 
and the hand truck have been until recently, and perhaps 


THE REVOLVATOR—FIG. 1. 


are generally, the standard equipment for handling boxes, 
bales, cases or crates of goods. 

However, modern invention has made itself felt in 
the storeroom, and portable tiering machines are now 
being used by many progressive factories for stacking 
material in storerooms or warehouses, for loading freight 
cars, trucks, etc. 

A lately improved type of portable tiering machine, 
known as the revolvator, is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Fig. 1 shows how a case is brought up to 
the revolvator and tipped over on the weighing platform. 


THE REVOLVATOR—FIG. 2. 
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By means of a crank the load is then raised to the desired 
level, and Fig, 2 shows how the operator swings the ma- 
chine around on its center, while Fig. 3 shows how the 
case can be easily rolled off the ‘machine into the place 
waiting for it in the tier of goods. 

The advantages of the revolvator are that two men 
can handle more goods than five or seven working with- 
out one; that bulky or heavy cases (loads up to 1,500 
pounds) can easily be elevated by one man and stored 
up close to the ceiling, and that, on account of the facility 
with which the cases or bales can be elevated and stored 
in out-of-the-way places, space near the ceiling which 
is frequently wasted in storerooms can be made of serv- 
ice. It frequently happens that when scientific tiering 
is done by means of the revolvator the capacity of a 
warehouse will be increased by 25 to 50 per cent. 


One of the greatest features in this tiering machine 
is its revolving base. This makes it possible to swing 
the machine around with the platform pointing down an 
aisle and then tip the case on the platform and, after 
elevating to the desired level, the machine can be swung 
around and unloaded in any direction. In fact, cases are 
frequently removed from the rear of the machine, thus 
making it possible to stack a warehouse entirely solid, 
for, as a revolvator is moved forward in the aisle, it 
continually builds up new tiers in the rear, 





THE REVOLVATOR—FIG. 3, 
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In the revolvator the wheels or lower base remain 
stationary on the floor, while the upper framework re- 
volves on ball bearings, working in carefully ground 
races. The machine is also supplied with an automatic 
lock, which holds it rigid on the floor, while a second! 
lock secures the two bases together in any desired posi- 
tion, so that when the load is being elevated or a case 


shoved off of the revolvator, there is absolutely no lia- 


bility of its moving on the floor, or swinging around om 
its center between the bases. 

In plants where very rapid tiering is desired, or where 
extra heavy cases have to be handled, an electric driver 
revolvator is usually employed. They are also frequently 
equipped with pneumatic lifts: The machine is built with 
jointed uprights, so that it can be used for tiering in the- 
highest storerooms and at the same time the uprights 
can be folded over and the revolvator moved through 
low doorways or placed on elevators for moving from 
floor to floor. 

To make the machine more flexible and to enable 
the operator to work at the most efficient speed, the hand- 
driven machines are provided with two speeds, the low 
speed for handling heavy loads, and the high speed for 
quickly elevating lighter loads. 

Many special types of revolvators have been built, 
such as for loading interiors of box cars, handling crated 
pianos, and, in fact, it has been adapted to innumerable 
uses. 

The shipping department of every factory could to 
advantage own one of these machines, as not only does 
it reduce the labor bills and increase the capacity of 
the warehouse, but it makes the work of the freight 
handlers much easier. 

The machine is manufactured by the N. Y. Revolving 
Portable Elevator Co. of Jersey City, N. J., who will be 
pleased to give additional information to interested parties. 





Packing Machinery for Export 





In view of the interest which American manufac- 
turers have in the possibilities of increased export  busi- 
ness that should follow the opening of the Panama Canal, 
it is believed that it is not out of place nor too. early 
for them to consider some of the features of the busi- 
ness which go beyond the mere finding of a market for 
their product. What is much more important is the 
filling of any temporary demand that may be created, 
partially perhaps on account of novelty, with goods of 
such a character and in such condition that the demand 
shall become permanent. One of the items that has 
a definite relation to this continuity of demand is the 
apparently simple matter of packing. 

Tur TRAFFIC WorLD has heretofore quoted from the 
reports that have come through government agencies as 
a result of the endeavors of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to afford all necessary information to 
American manufacturers and shippers to enable them to 
gain and hold their legitimate share of foreign com- 
merce. Along the same lines are a series of suggestions 
eontained in a report prepared by the engineer corre- 
spondent of an English journal, but which are equally 
applicable to the case of American exporters. Extracts 
from the article follow: 

Packing is usually done by the seller at a pre- 
arranged percentage charge, and any economies that cam 
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wisely be made in the actual packing process are there- 
fore directly to his advantage. Freight and insurance 
charges are, on the other hand, generally paid by the 
customer, and the possibility of effecting saving on both 
these services by careful packing is, on that account, 
frequently overlooked. The purchaser, again, usually 
undertakes the erecting of the unpacked machine, and 
as the exporter is relieved of this responsibility he does 
not take pains that dismounting and packing are done 
with an eye to easy reassembling. In the long run all 
defects are charged to the seller. A purchaser who finds 
that machines bought from a certain firm usually arrive 
damaged, rusty or difficult to assemble will curtail his 
purchases, however much he may like the goods. 

Before the finislied, tested and passed machine is 
handed over to the packer care should be taken that it 
is complete, with every part and accessory at hand. 
Countershafts, change wheels, spare pulleys, belts, lubri- 
cators and spanners should all be brought and grouped 
alongside the machine. The packer should then take 
charge of the whole and check off every item on his 
packer’s sheet. There is always a tendency for acces- 
sories to be overlooked and left out of the case, which 
invariably results in much correspondence and the costly 
forwarding of small parcels. 


Marking of Parts—Packing for Short Journeys. 


In the heavier and rougher classes of machinery 
the frame is usually built up of end pieces, cross rails 
and stretchers. Except when pinning is resorted to 
there is nothing to determine the exact position of these 
rails on their seatings, yet if they are replaced incor- 
rectly bearings will be thrown out of line. Before sepa- 
rating such pieces the packer should scribe a line on the 
seating round the rail foot. Where the rail and the 
seating present a continuous surface at the front a bold 
white line should be painted across the point to indicate 
the approximate position and a chisel mark made in 
the center for greater accuracy. Each half of these prin- 
cipal framework joints should also be numbered to cor- 
respond. Three-quarter-inch rubber-faced stamps can be 
bought for this purpose, and the figures should be marked 
in white paint. Erecting troubles often come from corre- 
sponding parts on the right and left hand sides of the 
machine being interchanged. Ali of this can be pre- 
vented by adding the letter “L” or “X” to all figures on 
left-hand pieces. For all these markings a paint should 
be used that will easily wash off after erection. White 
lead and turpentine are very satisfactory. 

To what extent a machine should be dismounted de- 
pends so much on the character of the machine and its 
destination that no hard and fast rule can be laid down. 
It may be generally observed, however, that where any 
comparatively fragile part stands out from a more solid 
mass, it should be dismounted and packed separately; 
and that where light, open framework gives a machine 
great bulk, with comparatively little weight, it should 
be taken apart and the various pieces packed flat. This 
latter rule may sometimes be disregarded entirely in the 
case of machines bound for places within easy reach of 
the European coast. Occasionally such machines can be 
quite safely sent almost intact, as they are for the home 
trade. The fragile parts and accessories are dismounted, 
greased, wrapped in oilpaper and tucked securely away 
in the body of the machine. All the polished parts of 
the framework aré greased, the machined parts are 
wrapped around with two or three layers of straw rope, 
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and the machine goes on its journey without any case 


at all. Only such machines as lend themselves to sling- 
ing can be sent in this way, and every machine ought 
to bear a label in at least two languages, indicating how 
the sling should be used. Machines packed in this way 
cost more for transit, and are very much exposed to 
weather and shock; but a good coating and a short 
journey are adequate defenses against the weather, and 
the handlers of goods are much more careful of things 
they can see than of unknown things inside a case, 
while the lessened cost of packing and the greater ease 
of erecting more than counterbalance the extra freight. 


Dismounting—Prevention of Rust. 


The great majority of export machines must, how- 
ever, be packed in cases, and, after the marking above 
referred to, it is the packer’s business to take the ma- 
chine apart. In doing so he should keep the reassem- 
bling continually in mind. Bolts and set screws should, 
wherever possible, be put back in the places where they 
belong. Each key should be kept to its own wheel; but 
as it is impossible to tie a key securely, a wooden plug 
should be driven tight into the bore and the key driven 
into the plug. Uncovered oil holes and tapped holes 
should be fitted with a wooden peg, to keep out the dirt, 
and where shafts enter bearings a few strands of yarn 
should be wrapped around the shaft for the same purpose. 

The next.operation is the coating of all bright parts 
with a composition that will prevent rust. This is a 
matter of the utmost importance, as the cases may be 
several weeks in reaching their destination, during which 
time they may be exposed again and again to the rain, 
and even get a dose of salt water occasionally. In passing 
through the customs the cases may be opened, and if 
the coating is not sufficiently firm it may be rubbed off 
in places, and even after arrival the cases may stand 
some time before they can be unpacked. The composi- 
tion of the coating is therefore of first importance; but 
here again no rule can be laid down, as conditions vary 
so much. Crude vaseline, white-lead paint, boiled oil 
and tallow are all in use, and a choice must be made to 
suit particular requirements. The coating, however, 
must be free from all acid, must be capable of spread- 
ing evenly, must set quickly to a sufficient firmness and 
must dissolve easily when wiped down with oil, turpen- 
tine or petroleum. 


Construction of Cases. 


Packing cases should be of timber strong enough to 
stand the strain of the journey and the handling, but 
no stronger, as every bit of extra timber weight not only 
adds to the cost of case making, but to freight costs as 
well. A packing case has two functions: it protects the 
contents from damage, and it affords a means of handling 
their weight readily. The bottom is the foundation. It 
should be strong enough to bear the weight of the con- 
tents when the whole case is resting on a roller placed 
centrally underneath it, and to facilitate rolling where 
lifting apparatus is not available it should have two 
strong longitudinal battens running its full length, to 
which cross planking is nailed. The sides and ends 
are raised up from this base, the sides being not merely 
nailed into the end grain of the ends, but also into bat- 
tens next the ends. Around the case, in two places, 
should run battens forming a strong frame, on which 
the grabs or slings can take hold without crushing it. 
Bale iron bonds, punched in four places to take. flat- 
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headed nails, should be used to strengthen all the corner 
joints, and when the lid is last nailed on a black circle 
should be drawn round all those nails that must be 
withdrawn to remove it. 

Shipping freights are usually charged at so much per 
ton weight or 40 eubic feet, whichever may be greater. 
Since very few machines when packed come below 40 
cubic feet per ton, freightage is usually proportional to 
over-all dimensions, and it is desirable that the cases 
should be as small as possible. There are also super- 
charges for single packages exceeding certain weights. 
These vary according to destination and shipping line, 
but ought always to be carefully inquired into, and the 
weight of the cases kept, wherever possible, within the 
minimum rate. It may; of course, happen that the divid- 
ing up of a machine will be likely to cause more trouble 
in assembling than the saving on the freight. Where 
such considerations enter each case must be decided by the 
exporter on its own merits. 


Interior Arrangement—Instructions—Marking. 

The packing of the various parts in the case is not 
done haphazard, but with a view to so arranging the con- 
tents as to save them from any ill effects from rough 
handling. The case will be marked “This side up, with 
care,” and it will be devoutly hoped that the instruc- 
tion will be observed, though too much virtue must not 
be attributed to any label. After a layer of straw, the 
heaviest parts should be bedded down and packed to 
prevent contact. If there is any lug or other fragile part 
protruding from the bulk which might work against the 
side of the case, a strut should be brought from the 
side to some substantial part so as effectively to keep it 
away. After another layer of straw comes a lighter 
layer of parts, and so on in alternate layers of pack- 
ing and parts to the top, a good packing layer finishing 
off the whole. Shavings may be used also for packing, 
and straw rope can always be resorted to for particu- 
larly soft cushioning. To prevent the scratching of 
polished shafts they may be wrapped with yarn or rough 
sacking. All very small parts should be made up into 
a parcel with oil paper or canvas, or they will be lost 
amongst the straw when the case is unpacked. 

At the top of the case, next the lid, wrapped in 
waterproof paper, should be put the list of all the parts 
in the case, the instructions for erecting and a blueprint, 
cut or photograph of the complete machine. These are 
not only useful when the goods are passing the customs, 
but are of the greatest value to the recipient. The list 
enables him to see that all the parts inclosed have been 
unpacked, and the illustrations are an invaluable guide 
to him in erecting the machine. Often machines are 
erected by men who have never seen one complete, and 
unless this assistance is given some grotesque results 
may follow. One photo showing the front and another 
the side view will enable any mechanic to put a ma- 
chine together correctly. 

Lastly, the case should be marked for identification 
with letters or symbols, it should also bear the net and 
ross weight in plain figures, the volume and the name 
of the port of discharge. These should be printed on 
either with rubber stamps or with stencils, and not left 
to the erratic brush of a hand letterer. A label is gen- 
erally affixed bearing the sender’s name, and if to this 
is added another label briefly describing the contents 


the last of the purposes of good packing should be 
served, 
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Craffie World Changes 


E. H. George, eastbound agent Wabash Railroad, Chi- 
cago, is promoted to commercial agent in charge of the 
solicitation of all traffic in the Chicago district. Mr. 
George will report to E: R. Newman, assistant general 
freight agent, Chicago. 





J. H. Donnell is appointed soliciting freight agent 
Georgia Southern & Florida, Atlanta, Ga., vice T. N. Brad- 
shaw, resigned. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of the Department of Justice ae 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


interstate Commerce 


a Specialty 


Litigation 





The Michigan Manufacturer 


and Financial Record 


REACHES 


The Manufacturers of Michigan The Bankers of Michigan 
The Supply Men of Michigan = The Investors of Michigan 
The Public Service Operators of Michigan 


and prints more condensed news relative to the above 
interests than any other Michigan publication. 


SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY 
$3.00 Per Year 


It is a sober, conservative Weekly, advertisements in 
which are given credit on account of the company in 


which they are found. 


Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record 


242 Griswold St. : : Detroit, Michigan 
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PHILADELPHIA & GULF STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


1m YOUR REPLY PLEAGEK REFER TO 
Pier 19 Nortw De.raware AVENUE 


me 796, 





G. B. DOWDY, 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 


PHILADELPHIA, June 29th, 1912, 


Mr. Charles C. Mason, 
Adv .Mgr., The Traffic World, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir:- 

It affords me considerable pleasure to state that I 
consider our advertisement in The Traffic World has been more 
beneficial to us than any other advertisement that we have 
carried since our line has been in operation. I have found from 
personal observation that The Traffic World is on the desk of the 
traffie officials of the railroad or industrial concerns all over 
the country each week, and on account of the fact that our ad- 
vertisement was carried on the front cover page I have heard many 
kind words spoken of the publication by those who have referred 


to our card during visits I have made in various sections of the 
country. 


The best word that I can say for The Traffic World as an 
advertising medium is that we expect to come to you for space in 
your colums again in the near future, as I know of no other pubd- 


lication where I would feel assured in advance of such excellent 
results. 


Yours truly 
Dicratzp By ° 
MR. DOWDY. : 


GBD-GH. 
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Save on L. C. L. Export Shipments 


By consolidating L. C. L. shipments for China, Japan, Philippines, Australia and 
New Zealand, and routing via Pacific Ports we save on rates and time—40 to 





























60 days quicker than New York route. Service regular and reliable. a e 
yg 4 
IMPORT SERVICE.— Write for our inexpensive plan of relieving consignees d 
P P g g PS 
of all details. 'g 
G. W. SHELDON & CO., Monadnock Block, Chicago y 
Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 
Huguenot Express Co. Schick’s Express & Transfer Co. | | 
Forwarders, Truckmen for all lines DAVENPORT, IA. \: 
Bor cr WN A SPECIALTY 121 Ripley St. General transfer and forwarding ie 
Up-to-date facilities for STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION agents; reshipping; storage; warehouse, Carloads or less ie 
4 W. 36th St.. N York re Shone 83 ‘ae a consigned to our care will be delivered promptly. ba 
52 é .. New Yor reeley | 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to all rail- % i! 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of . 350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 5 
western and Pacific Coast points. phone No. 633. § 
(tema 





Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co. Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. hie 


CHICAGO, ILL. » LEAI 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Forty-third and Robey Sts. Belt line warehousing 
and reshipping without teams. Carloads received rail or Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
lake and reshipped rail, L. C. L., at Chicago rates. Insur- reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
ance rate, 29c. free warehouses. 











The Reading Truck Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents 
for the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways and for 
the Anchor Line steamers. Special attention given to 
distribution of carload freight for two or more parties. 
Merchandise delivered as ordered. 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars 
promptly handled. Custom house entries attended to. 
Insurance, 18c. Track connections. 








BIND THEM UP 


If you want to keep your back issues of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, let us bind them 


fer you. 
Per Year, tariff section included, : volumes, $5.00 
“ s omitted, 2.50 


We pay NO Transportation Charges. f oom 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


30 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 
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Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and-the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
Promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as mem- 
bers are traffic directors, managers, 
commissioners or other officials in 
charge of traffic of industrial or com- 
mercial organizations and traffic officers 
of representative shipping concerns in 
the United States. 


Officers. 


President, 
G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. G. Wilson, Vice-President. 
Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
’. D. Hurlbut, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co., 
28 B. Jackson Blvd, Chicago, Il. 


Washington Brought to Your Door 


That’s what our special service means to you. 


It means that we bring the vast official data on traffic 
matters to your desk. 


The files of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the only complete record of interstate freight rates 
in the world, are made as accessible to you as if they 
were in your own office. 


Our trained investigators, men thoroughly schooled in rate 
questions, are at your Command at any time you want prompt, 
accurate information upon traffic matters. 


Your wants are our only limitations. 
The cost of this service? Small. 
actually spent by our men in your service. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


506-510 COLORADO BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


+} LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


) The National Industrial Traffic League. 


National ppioment and Vehicle Associa- 


tion, J. Evans, Breight Traf. Mer., 
American Trust Bidg. icago, TIL 
Sterling 


Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 

Association, 

In charge of traffic of + abt located 

at Sterling and Rock Fa 1 
Lawrence 
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MINNESOTA. 


nereeere “ay Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tlo . Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 
MISSOURI. 
Business men's League W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, Bank of Gedkteasan Bidg., 
St. Louis. 





TENNESSEE, 

The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; . G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National poavamn of Traffic and Trans- 
ortation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
arl K. a 4 Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
Frank T. Scanlan, Pres.; H. EB. Mac- 

Niven, Secy 


The Traffic Club of 4 York. E. G. 
Warfield, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 
The Ww. eon Transportation Club. Chas. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago. F. B. Mont- 
gomery, Pres.; Guy 8. McCabe, Secy. 


You pay only for the time 


30 8. MARKET STREET, CHICAGO fi. 


The Traffic Club of <—-_—— Fr. A 
| mag ord, Pres.; C. erfield 
ecy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louls. A. Hilton, 
Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.-Treaa. 

The Traffic Club of Pilttsburgh. J. T 
Johnston, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 
The yragegerenttge Club 4 Indianapolis. 
L. L. Fellows, Pres.; L. HB. Stone, Secy. 
The Traffic por of New England, Besten. 
T. E. Byrnes, Pres.; Wm. Cc. Brown, 

Secy. 
The Transportation Club of Ginctanets. 
Cc. C. Spaulding, Pres.; W. C. Hull, Secy. 
The Transportation Club of Louleviile. 
L. J. Irwin, Pres.; Fred H. Behring, 
Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Maggs L. G. 
Macomber, Pres.; J. 8S. Marks, Secy. 
The Svette Club of St. Paul. my R. Jones, 

Pres.; A. L. Bowker, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Newark. A. Preston 
Jump, Pres.; Robert BE. McHugh, Secy. 
The Traffic Ciub of Seattle. F. W. Parker, 
Pres.; F. R. Hanlon, Secy. 
The he Transportation C Club of Detroit, Mich. 
Pres.; W. R. Hurley, Secy. 
viene Club of —y . oo. 


F. Burgin, Pres.; Theo Jacobs, 
Secy. 

The mene Club of Kansas City, Me. 

James L. Marens, Pres.; Claude Man- 


iove, oo 
The Transportation and — Club, 
Birmingham, Ala. I. Sevier, 3 
0. F. Redd, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of ela ¥F. 8. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, 
D. R. 


Tete Club of Milwaukee. C. J. Bert- 
schy, Pres.; R. M. Thayer, Secy. 


Sait Lake Transportation Club. 
Gray, Pres lingson, Secy 
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DIGEST OF DECISIONS 


‘Under the Interstate Commerce Act (Jan. 1, 1908-July 1, 1912)—(In Press) 


[See back cover Traffic Bulletin June 1 and June 8 for full description] 
The Law Has Been Made in This Period 


Over 4,000 Digest Paragraphs Over 1,000 Pages Every Point of Fact and Law Digested in Full 


Orders received now for first edition, which will soon be exhausted, when they will be filled in order received. Durably bound ‘ 
Finest Buckram. Price $8.00 delivered anywhere in United States. 


LUST AND MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 9 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
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St. Paul, Minn., May 23, 912. es = I know it is going to prove ‘ 
Traffic Service Bureau, Chicago. x convenes valuable reference work and 
Pa ay “abs pin pe Tun sanction are to be complimented upon 

or py pu 8 we S ; enterprise manifested and the 
by _ ae firs aay * ~ AT COMMISSIONERS = pearance of the work itself. 
our National Association, wi i- ee ~~ Very respectfully, 
gest of Federal and State Court 3? OF seasea = M. S. Decker, | 
decisions, Interstate Commerce OORT Decusians Public Service Commissioner,) 
Laws, State Public Utility laws, ie. Albany, N. | 
etc. = MMERCE—” 

Have examined the same with oT sep os ais 
great care and find the copy to be iC UNITE - Sagi, 
complete and in my opinion a 
very valuable document for use by This is a very handsome bo 
parties interested in public serv- and its contents will be of gré 
ice corporations both as managers value to every railroad comm 
or regulating bodies. sioner and to every railroad may 

Yours very truly, W. J. Wood, § 
C. F. Staples, Chairman Railroad Commission/™ 
R. R. and Warehouse Com. Indianapolis, Ing 
National in Sco 
Di t { L ” W onder ful in Completeneé 
l ined 
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